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THE PRESIDENT’S DEATH. 


for Garfield. 


Not as when some great captain falls 
In battle, where his country calls, 
Beyond the struggling lines 
That push his dread designs 


To doom, by some stray ball struck dead: 
Or, in the last charge, at the head 

Of his determined men 

Who must be victors then. 


Nor as when sink the civic great, 

The safer pillars of the State, 
Whose calm, mature, wise words 
Suppress the need of swords. 


With no such tears as e’er were shed 
About the noblest of our dead 

Do we to day deplore 

The Man that is no more. 


Our sorrow hath a wider scope, 

Too strange for fear, too vast for hope, 
A wonder, blind and dumb 
That waits,—what is to come! 


Not more astounded had we been 

If madness, that dark night, unseen, 
Had in our chambers crept 
And murdered while we slept! 


We woke to find a mourning earth, 
Our Lares shivered on the hearth, 
The roof-tree fallen, all 
That could affright, appal! 


The time, the place, the stealing shape, 
The coward shot, the swift escape, 
The wife, the widow’s scream,— 
It is a hideous dream! . 


A dream! What means this pageant, then ? 
These multitudes of solemn men 

Who speak not when they meet, 

But throng the silent street ? 


The flags half-mast that late so high 

Flaunted at each new victory ? 
(The stars no brightness shed, 
But bloody looks the red!) 


Cursed be the hand that fired the shot, 
The frenzied brain that hatched the plot, 
Thy country’s Father slain 
By thee, thou worse than Cain! 


Tyrants have fallen by such as thou 
And good has followed,—may it now! 
(God lets bad instruments 
Produce the best events.) 


But he, the man we mourn to-day, 
No tyrant was: so mild a sway 
In one such weight who bore 
Was never known before. 


One of the People! Born to be 
Their curious epitome; 
To share, yet rise above 
Their shifting hate and love. 


O honest face that all men knew! 
O tender heart, but known to few! 
O wonder of the age 
Cut off by tragic rage! 


Peace! Let the sad procession go, 
While cannon boom and bells toll slow. 
And go thou, sacred car, 
Bearing our woe afar! 


Go, darkly borne from State to State 
Whose loyal, sorrowing cities wait 
To honor all they can 
The dust of this good man. 


Extracts from R. H. Stoddard’s Poem for Lincoln, mainly deserved 


for school committee. If she has her last year’s re- 


ceipted tax-bill, she can apply directly to the registrar. 
If not, she must first go to the assessors. The poll-tax 
is only fifty cents.— Woman’s Journal. 


Tur New Copr. — Nearly a month has 
elapsed since Mr. Mundella announced the new scheme 
for the code, and as yet no point of it has been seriously 
attacked. It has not, indeed, thus far, been seriously 
criticised. Men stand by and look upon it cautiously, 
with a sort of vague admiration, hoping to be excused 
from passing judgment. This was the way in which 
Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Land Bill was received, when he 
unfolded its provisions to the country a few months 
ago. In truth it is a very large affair. It is not so 
much a change as it is the beginning of a new system, 
and it cannot fairly be judged from the point of view 
of the system at present in operation. It is the first 
attempt to adapt the relations subsisting between the 
education department and the schools, to the revolution 
introduced by Mr. Forster’s Act. There was no con- 


sistency between the old code and the institution of 
national and compulsory education, and for these ten 
years the code and the acts of Parliament have in a 
manner been merely hobbling on together. — School 


Board Chronicle (London). 


— A Baltimore editor has discovered the cause of the 
peculiar atmospheric phenomenon of Sept. 6. He says: 
“The prodigious physical heat that has been generated 
in and around Boston during the past summer vacation, 
by conventions held, orations delivered, and poems read, 
has been such that codfish-balls have assumed the com- 
etary condition, and intellect has, so to speak, broke 
loose.” Why, of course. The schools opened the day 


before. Intellect started in with too much of a jerk. 
There is no danger of a similar catastrophe in Baltimore. 


—Prov. Press. 


Exuisitions. — This is an age of exhibitions. In 
the autumn of this year there will be industrial exhibi- 
tions in many of the leading American cities, including 
the two rival fairs in Boston. The most notable of all 
will be the great cotten exhibition at Atlanta. These 
various shows, together with innumerable agricultural 
fairs, ought to keep the population of the country 
pretty busily employed in sight-seeing until the snow 
flies. On the other side of the water, special exhibitions 
are the order of the day. In Paris there is an interna- 
tional exhibition of electricity; in Cleve, an interna- 
tioal hunting exhibition ; and in Brunswick, Germany, 
a national exhibition of the building industry. In 
Berlin, for next year, there is proposed an international 
railroad exhibition, to take place in the grand reception 
hall of the magnificent new Berlin-Lehrte railroad sta- 
tion, which is. thereafter to be arranged as @ railroad 
museum. ‘Che Berlin railroad stations rank among the 
‘finest and most costly in the world. This exhibition 


ought to afford American industry a good chance to 
oo, preéminence in railroad matters. — Boston 
er 


— The Sun, (N. Y.) characterizes Secretary Blaine as 
the “ Truthful James,” on account of his scrupulous 


fidelity in reporting the condition of the President. 
The Secretary’s course in this respect deserves the 
thanks of the whole Nation. 


— The Providence (R. I.) Press says that “the Vice- 
President who, succeeding to the Executive chair, 


should seek to change the policy of the Administration, 
would wish that the mountains had fallen upon him 
before the 4th of March, 1885.” 


— We are sorry that a soldier of his guard was fool- 


ish enough to try to shoot Guiteau. For the majesty 


of law, he should be held as safe as if he were univer- 
sally loved, instead of universally execrated. — The 
Independent (N. Y.) 


WHERE SHALL OUR INDIAN BROTHER GO 
TO SCHOOL? —(L) 


BY ALFRED L. RIGGS, NEBRASKA, 


There are at least eighty thousand Indians who should 
be put in school right away. It is an urgent question ; 
for the last savage Indian is subdued, and acknowledges 
the authority of the United States. And now what 
shall his children become ? Shall they be qualified for 
a place as members in out great Nation, or are they to 
be left to grow up more dangerous than their fathers ? 

Carlisle and Hampton will occur to many as the suffi- 
cient answer to this question. They now attract public 
attention, and have been asking and receiving large 
sums of money as the apostles of Indian education; and 
they are doing good work, which is well deserving the 
help they have received. But how far do they answer 
the question? Carlisle has three hundred pupils; 
Hampton hopes for one hundred; and we will put down 
a hundred more for Forest Grove, Oregon, which is a 
branch of the same movement. This makes five hun- 
dred in all, or one one-hundred-and-sixtieth part of the 
eighty thousand, leaving one hundred and fifty-nine 
parts of the one hundred and sixty still unprovided for. 
So the question is not answered yet.* 

* Indian pupils deported from their homes to Hampton, 

Carlisle, and Forest Grove, ‘ 
Indian pupils attending schools within the bounds of In- 

dian country : 

In New York State (State funds), . . 

** ‘Indian Terr.: Five civilized tribes (tribal funds), 6, 
5, 


** other tribes (tribal funds), ‘ ; 
other tribes (Govt. and miscionary funds), . 


12,892 

But General Armstrong of Hampton Institute, and 
Captain Pratt of Carlisle, say, Multiply these institu- 
tions until the work is done. General Armstrong calls 
on all freedmen’s schools similar to his, to establish an 
Indian department. Captain Pratt also calls on the 
Government for a dozen or more Carlisles. Both in- 
volve a large call on the Christian public for funds. 
Each school must have an hundred thousand dollars be- 
sides current expenses. (We are going on the basis of 
Carlisle and Hampton.) In the case of those of the 
Hampton class, this is to come wholly from the Chris- 
tian beneficence of the country. Is it ready to meet this 
demand? In case of the schools of the Carlisle class it 
may be thought to be a matter in which the public are 


uninterested, but even Carlisle has to call for large. 


help from the benevolent; and it is a matter in which 


all of us are vitally interested, as to whether the money 
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used shall accomplish the greatest good or not, for the 
work must be done for the general safety, and what the 
General Government is unable to do now, must come 
back upon the citizen to do, by-and by, under less favor- 
able circumstances. 

If the CarlislkHampton plan, by any practicable 
amount of duplication, could only accomplish the work, 
no doubt the benevolent public and the Government 
would gladly codperate to carry it out, even at so great 
a cost. But, as we have shown, each duplicate of the 
Carlisle and Hampton scheme only provides for one 
part out of an hundred and sixty, and ten times as 
many would only provide for ten out of the hundred 
and sixty. At its very best this scheme could not cover 
the ground. 

But there are other still more serious objections 
against depending on the Carlisle-Hampton plan as a 
scheme for the general education of the Indian. There 
is something unnatural in attempting to educate a Na- 
tion or a race outside of its own country. It never has 
been done, and good reason for it in this case should 
first be shown before breaking over the experience of 
all the past. The natural course is by the leavening 
process,—planting the germs, and working from within. 

There is, moreover, a lack of adaptation in an educa- 
tion wholly carried on outside of the sympathies and 
necessities of the people who are to be elevated by it; 
just as foreign manufacturers cannot, in all things, meet 
our home needs, for they cannot understand them. 
This lack of adaptation is understood by the sagacious 
leaders of these schools. They see that, if they attempt 
the entire education of their Indian pupil, he is edu- 
cated out of sympathy with his people, and is of no fur- 
ther use to them, and of little use to himself. His fu- 
ture usefulness depends on his working among his people, 
where hecanlead. But he cannot lead, nor even success- 
fully compete with the white communities where his 
education has landed him. Thus his life becomes a fail- 
ure. General Armstrong and Captain Pratt are wise 
enough to see this, so they do not propose to keep their 
pupils over three years, when they will return them to 
their people. 

But three years’ schooling is not an education. It is 
not for the son of an American citizen whose home at- 
mosphere is charged with the accumulated knowledge of 
centuries. Much less is it enough for the son of the 
savage whose home-atmosphere sucks out the civiliza- 
tion he may have taken in as surely as the dry winds 
of his native plains would dessicate an eastern flower- 
garden. Three years simply begins their education. 
And thus it is self-confessed that this much-lauded 
scheme can only do imperfectly and partially the work 
that is required. Another agency must be found, or 
the work cannot be accomplished. Indeed, if it were 
not that we are planning for Indians, we would never 
hear of such a proposal as this of carrying off eighty thou- 
sand children a thousand miles to educate them! Who 
would dare propose to transport all the children of Kan- 
sas or Colorado to Massachusetts to put them in school ? 
If any one tried it, he would find himself in the insane 
asylum. But such a proposition would be open to much 
fewer objections than the other, only we are accustomed 
to consider the Indian as a fit subject for all sorts of 
experiments; just as they use rabbits and dogs in dis- 
secting-rooms. This is, without doubt, interesting and 
perhaps instructive to us, but it is neither exhilarating 
nor helpful to the rabbit, and the Indian. Indeed, it is 
high time that we stop our “experiments,” and go to 
work. 

Now, then, we are ready for the question: Why not 
teach Indians as we do any other people? If it is un- 
philosophical and impracticable to carry them off to 
Eastern school-houses, why not bring school-houses and 
teachers to them? We grant at once that, in the first 
effort, this is much more laborious than the other way. 
But we are now in for serious work, and not merely 
getting up philanthropic exhibitions. For the most 


has the Indian tribes under its charge. And then the 
State systems of education are not exactly applicable to 
the case, for as yet there is not much material for local 
boards of trust or school directors. So we must look to 
the General Government to organize and operate a 
school system for the whole Indian country, which will 
do for the Indian what the public-school systems of 
Massachusetts, or New York, or Ohio, do for every son 
afd daughter of those Commonwealths. Of course, 
just as fast as possible the civilized Indian should be 
made a partner in the work by local boards of direction ; 
but all should be under the general supervision of the 
National Government, for stimulus, direction, and sup- 
plemental aid. At first all management and support 
for the schools among the uncivilized tribes must come 
from the U. S. Government. 3 
With this new movement on the part of our Govern- 
ment, there should be a grand awakening of all our 
missionary societies, to enlarge their work among the 
Indians. Missionaries are the true pioneers of educa- 
tion and civilization. They lay the foundations, and 
redeem society from its native chaos, so that there 
comes to be material to work upon. Indeed, the mis- 
sionary spirit is requisite for all teachers in this service 
to insure their best success, whether they are mission- 
aries in name or not. Nor will this work be accom- 
plished unless there is a revival of missionary enthusi- 
asm and increase of missionary forces. ‘The great work 
comes back, after all, upon the Christian church,—only 
it has a right to demand that Government does its 
share of the work so far as lies within its sphere. At 
another time we will show how this may be done. 
Have we, then, no place in this work for the help 
proffered by Hampton and Carlisle? Yes, indeed! 
For when the Indian country is dotted over with school- 
houses where all these eighty thousand children are at 
school, then other schools will be needed for their 
higher education. Some of these institutions must be 
established on the ground. But it will also be desir- 
able to give pupils of special-promise opportunity to go to 
Eastern schools to round off their education, so to speak. 
In such work Carlisle and Hampton can find Jegitimate 


meen to do all they are able to do. And not 
only they, but a multitude of schools should be inter- 
ested, and made ready to receive not a hundred nor a 
score, but five or ten of those advanced pupils. This 
is the better way. 


VARIETIES. 


— Teacher: ‘‘If your father should give you ten cents a 
week for ten weeks, how much money would you have at the 
end of that time?” Boy: “I shouldn’t have nothing. If 
marm didn’t borrow it, I’d spent it all for a pistol and a box 
o’ caps and quarter o’ a pound of powder.”’ 


— Ina certain minister’s family, the conversation turned 
upon the character of the baby. Why was the baby so naughty ? 
The brother, who had reached the age of twelve, and was 
studying the steam-engine in his intervals of catechism, gave 
vent to his orthodoxy in the following suggestive inquiry: 
** Papa, as we all inherit the sin of Adam, and the baby is such 
a little fellow, is there not a greater pressure of sin to the 
square inch in the baby than in the rest of us ?”’ 


— The Rev. Mr. Piper was once called upon to marry a man 
to his fourth wife. As he approached the couple, he said: 
** Please to rise.’”” The man wriggled about in his chair a mo- 
ment, and finally spoke: ‘“‘ We’ve usually sot!” 


— A bridal couple from Washoe Valley, at breakfast in a 
Reno hotel, conversed as follows: He: *‘ Shall I skin you a 
pertater, honey ?”” She: “‘ No, thank you, deary. I have one 
already skun.’ 


— Law Professor: ‘‘ What constitutes burglary?’  Stu- 
dent: ‘‘ There must be a breaking.’”’ Professor: ** Then if a 
man enters your house and takes $5 from your vest-pocket in 
the hall, would that be burglary 2?” Student: *“ Yes, sir; 
because that would break me.”’ 


— Miss Flora McFlimsey MacVeagh 

Went sailing in Wallabout Beagh; 

When her lover, he met her, upset her, and wet her, 
All over with salt ocean’s spreagh. 
Miss Flora she thought it right ro 
And called her bold lover 

But her lover he cought her, and taught her that water, 
Like a woman, is unstable stoug 


— Is There Anything New Under the Sun ?—A bookseller of 
Hamburg pretends that the story of Robinson Crusoe is imi- 
tated from the book of a Moor or Arab of the 12th century, 


part, the General Government must do this work. It 


which Defoe knew but did not name. 


—A Kentucky paper recently stated that a prominent 
citizen was “ greatly troubled with insomnia,”’ Atte the ed- 


itor had got out of the hospital, he decided to never again use 
anything but plain language in writing of his fellow-townsmen. 
Kentuckians are not troubled with education, but they shoot 
straight, and make explanations afterwards. 


SOME ENGLISH SCHOOLS. — (X.) 


BY ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


There is perhaps in America a greater practical diffi- 
culty about teaching the speaking of modern languages 
than in any other country. I think it may hold asa 
general principle, that the more complex the grammar - 
of any language, the more facility will those who speak 
it have in acquiring other languages. The Russians 
seem to have a wonderful power of learning other 
tongues, and the Germans also acquire easily. The 
English-speaking peoples are under a great disadvan- 
tage in this respect, for the reason that their language 
is almost non-inflectional. But of the two nations who 
speak the English language, the English, from their 
geographical situation have an advantage over the 
Americans. If one will consider it, it is unreasonable 
to expect that a girl can learn to speak any foreign lan- 
guage fluently and correctly, if she speak it under com- 
pulsion for only a few hours a day ; while all her think- 
ing, and all the rest of her talking, is carried on in 
English. Those of us who have listened to the French 
spoken in schools where it is “the language of the 
school,” know that “the language of the school ” might 
perhaps be designated as a hybrid and we might with 
propriety, be asked whether it be better for a girl to 
have some idea which she can express in good English, 
or to express herself in French without ideas. When 
we are told that French is the language of the school, 
we are not to understand that the instruction is given, 
and the lessons recited, in French; so that the French- 
talking is usually confined to the chatter of the girls on 
a very restricted number of topics, and the number of 
words and phrases used is very small. Such talk may 
pass muster as French at an evening’s entertainment, 
but it should never be dignified by the title of speaking 
French. It is possible, of course, to import a French 
school from Paris, to bring over teachers and text- 
books, to insist upon a uniform dress, and to teach 
everything except possibly English literature, in French. 
In such a school the language may be learned to a con- 
siderable extent, especially if the pupils, according to 
the French custom, have asubstantial lunch provided at 
noon, and remain till four in the afternoon to prepare 
their resources for the next day. But in such an in- 
stitution, what is sacrificed must be considered as well 
as what is gained. French is gained, but what is 
given up to gain it? I know of such a school where 
American girls are studying their arithemetic in books 
imported from Paris, and performing all their examples 
in napoleons, francs, and centimes. It is a consistent 
school, to say the least, and parents have only to decide 
that the acquisition of French is the one supreme bless- 
ing to employ it as many do. 

But there are also many who decide that other things 
are to be weighed. Now, if we give up the idea of such 
a school, the question comes, Is it worth while to de- 
vote much time at school to trying for oral expression 
in French? I was quite anxious to know how the Eng- 
lish teachers had disposed of this question, and was 
much gratified to be sustained in what had grown to be 
my opinion, that it is not wisest to make much of an 
attempt at teaching French conversation. They were 
decidedly of my opinion, that the best way of working is 
to give the girls in school as thorough a grounding as 
possible in the grammar, to enable them to read any 
French book at sight with considerable facility, and to 
give them as large a vocabulary of words as possible. 
After that, if they desire to secure the power of con- 
versation, they must gain it where the language is 
spoken. At the large Cheltenham school, where were the 
sisters of the boys who go to Eton, Harrow, and Rugby, 


no attempt was made to have French spoken in the 
school. Very careful attention was paid to exercises, 
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dictations, and translations, but I heard not a word of 
French spoken. 

One great difficulty about French teachers is, that 
they do not understand how to manage ourgirls. They 
have no idea except that they are to be treated in the 
old traditional French method; and every teacher 
knows that the recitation with a French teacher be- 
comes an hour of disorder and wasted time, unless one 
of the regular teachers be detailed to do police-duty and 
keep the class in order while the French conversation 
goeson. We have not yet spoken of the broken and 
bad English which these teachers usually talk, in ex- 
planations. The whole effect of the hour is bad on the 
entire school. Imagine that in all the classes we were 
obliged to have one extra teacher sitting to preserve 
order, and what kind of a school should we have? 
I do not wish to be understood as saying that we 
have not in this country any good French teachers, or 
any who are capable of holding the attention of the 
class while the teaching is going on: but it does seem to 
me that a great number of the French teachers who are 
employed in our schools have no other qualification for 
their work than the fact that they came from France. 
To teach, we must have teachers, not only people who 
can talk. I believe that if, we could find some of our 
really good teachers, those acquainted with our ways 
and with the character of our people and needs, who 
had proved themselves to be teachers and who had 
been well grounded in the French language, and send 
them to Paris for two years to live among French peo- 
ple, to talk nothing but French under careful guidance 
for that time; we should then have some French taught 
in our schools that was worth doing, and results that 
would astonish us. In the case of German, the difficul- 
ties are not so great. One who speaks English feels at 
home to some extent in German, and the pronunciation 
offers comparatively few difficulties ; moreover, the Ger- 
mans are very natural teachers. I believe more can be 
done here in the way of German-speaking than is the 
case with French. After all, in teaching modern lan- 
guages we must never forget that our aims are quite 
different from those which obtain with ancient lan- 
guages, and our methods and drill ought to be widely 
different. In a modern language, more ends are to be 
aimed at. We may teach,— (1) to understand it when 
spoken; (2) to understand it when written; (3) to 
speak it; (4) to write it. 

Now, before beginning, we must make up our minds 
as to the relative importance to a foreigner of these 
four aims, and our daily methods must be determined by 
our decision. It is quite possible for a person to accom- 
plish the second aim, for instance, quite independently 
of the others. Similarly (1) may be done when (2), (3), 
(4) are entirely unknown lands. Ifthe four are arranged 
in the order of increasing difficulty, I think they would 
stand in this order: (2); (4), (1), (3). But to teach 
with any real success, all these four aims should be 
kept in mind in every recitation, prominence being 
given to each according to the object of the teacher in 
her instruction ; this of course being determined by the 
class she is teaching, and the motives with which that 
class is persuing the study. 

After all, the matter of an exact Parisian accent, 
which is so much emphasized by some, is that of least 
relative importance. With all the effort which they may 
bring to bear, not one in a thousand of our American girls 
will ever succeed in deceiving a Frenchman into the 
idea that she is a Parisian ; and what would be gained 
if she could? How many foreigners do we know, even 
among those who have been in this country many years 
and who are really cultivated persons, who did not be- 
tray themselves as such in the course of a five min- 
utes’ conversation, by some almost intangible shade of 
meaning or pronunciation? I was much pleased to 
find that these English teachers were thoroughly in 
accord with my previously-formed judgment on these 
points. It is certainly not possible to accomplish all 
that we would desire. We must act in full view of all 
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the circumstances, and of the other work which the 
girl may have to do, so that her school-training be not 
warped and bent, but possess a certain harmonious de- 
velopment which will stand her in good stead in the 
uncertain days of her all-unknown future. 


HARLY ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION. 


BY WILLIAM 8, LISCOMB, 


To the student of old English no question presents 
greater difficulties than that of pronunciation. It is 
probably safe to say that the intelligent reader, if he 
could be transported back five or six centuries, even 
allowing the vocabulary to be the same, would not un- 
derstand his own mother-tongue. The following table 
presents the changes which have taken place since the 
13th century. It is made up chiefly from the admirable 
work of Mr. A. J. Ellis, On Harly English Pronuncia- 
tion, compared with Professor Hadley’s review of the 
same in his volume entitled Essays Philological and 
Critical. .The first column contains the letters of the 
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alphabet and their combinations ; the following columns, 
the sounds of the letters in the centuries numbered at 
the top. Where there might be doubt as to the sound 
intended, key-words are introduced, in which it is rep- 
resented by heavy-faced type. A perpendicular line 
drawn through the middle of a column marks changes 
occurring in the first or last half of a century. Key- 
words inclosed in a parenthesis indicate a less common 
pronunciation. When the sound is uncertain, an inter- 
rogation-point is inserted. The omission of a letter or 
combination from any column indicates either its non- 
existence at that time, or the author’s silence in regard 
to it. In two or three cases such facts have been sup- 
plied from other sources, or from a personal examination 
of Old English works. The sounds are represented by 
English, German, or French words, in which equivalent, 
or nearly equivalent elements occur, though in some 
cases it has been impossible to represent shades of 
sound which Ellis, by the use of his “ Palaeotype,” has 
distinguished. Dittos repeat the pronunciation heard 
in the previous century, not that written above. 


Letters 13th Century. 


14th Century. 15th Century. 16th Century. 17th Century. 18th Century. 
a Ger. Mann do. do. do., cat cat do. 
a Ger. Mabnen do. do. cat (drawled) do. | care! care | care, name? 
aa father do. do. all do. 
ee’ care do, do. do. do. do. | paean 
ag aisle* do. 
a3 aisle 
~age Elijah do. | homage homage 
ai aisle do. do. do., pair do. pair 
al, all Ger. albe do. do. Ger. faul talk do. 
an sound ? do. ? sound lawn do. 
-ange -ainge ® grange do. 
au’ Ger. Haus do. do. do, maul do. 
aw Ger. Haus do. do. do. maw do. 
ay = ai 
b b b* b 
c k sk do. do. do. do. 
ech child 
ch! child do. do. do. do. do. 
ci acid do, do. do, do. special 
oO. oO. oO. 0. 
then, thin” 
e 8 met do. do. do. do. do. 
é there !* do. do., he do. do. he 
ea pear 1+ do. do. do., bead do. bead, (pear,great) 
eau Y. now | beauty beauty 
ee there * do. do., lee | lee lee do. 
ei height do. do. do. their, (height) do. | ceil 
eo = 
eou, eow!| Yankee now % do. 
r* Yankee ido. in Fr. words do. do. feud, (Y. now"*) feud 
ew = eu |Ger. Gemiith 
ey = ei 
fos 
go, gist do. 0. 0. 
do. do. do. do. do. 
37 ja, Tage, Dach do. do. do. 
gh Ger. Tage, mich do. do. Ger. Dach, cough do.” do. 
0. 0. 0. 
h h h h 
i2 still do. do. do. do. do. 
still (prolonged) do. do., tame(nearly)* do. time do. 
ie med. their Ger. hier do. do. 
ie fin. Ger, Familie money, (die) do. 
ieu Yankee now % view do. 
22 jib do. do. do. do. 
k k k 


1Im the latter part of the 17th century initial w began to 
affect the vowel a, producing the sound heard in was, what, etc. 

2 Before r, as in care; elsewhere, as in name. 

8 After the 13th century used only in Latin and Greek words. 

4 Passing through y to the vanish of the diphthong. 

5 In French words. ® ai as in aisle 

7 augh = au + gh, each developed separately. 

8In the 16th century silent in debt and doubt; from the 
17th silent in the same words as at present. 

®6b and other doubled letters sounded like the same letter 
single, only indicating a preceding accented short vowel. 

10 From the 14th century c =s beforee andi ; elsewhere = k. 
In the 13th not used before e and i, except in the combination 
-8ce = -88e. 

1lIn the 13th century rarely = gh (Ger. Dach); in Greek 
words =k probably from the 14th; in French words intro- 
duced before the 17th =chip ; introduced since the 17th = sh. 

12 dh, commonly represented by a d@ with the stem crossed, 
was not used after the 13th century. Another character, 
called Thorn, shaped like the letter p with the stem extending 
upward above the loop, was not used after the 14th. Properly 
dh represented the sound heard in then, and Thorn that heard 
in thin; but great confusion exists, each character being used 

both sounds. . 
“; From the 12th to the 15th century inclusive final ¢ gradu- 
ally disappeared from pronunciation. From the 16th onward 
it is to be regarded as simply lengthening the preceding vowel. 

14 May be pronounced as in they by those who find the true 


sound too difficult, though the correct sound of all the vowels 
as here given can be mastered by a little effort. 

% This is a diphthong the first element of which is @ or @ ; 
the second, the common u element found In other diphthongs, 
as the sound of i in the 15th and 16th century = # + the com- 
mon i element of diphthongs. 

1% Jn the 15th andl 6th centuries the distinction between 
French words and others became much confused in the use of 
these sounds, 

17 In the 13th century g was hard; in the 14th it was soft be- 
fore e, i, of French words, but the French influence soon made 
it soft before these vowels even in Anglo-Saxon words. Hard 
g, probably often = gy (Fr. gueux), a sound still heard in 
guard, girl, sometimes pronounced gyard, gyirl. 

18 3 initial =y ; 3 medial =the palatal or guttural indicated 
above; 3,final = the palatal or guttural, or z, the latter being 
properly French. As the written form of these two letters is 
the same in the MSS., they have naturally enough been con- 
fused in printing. 

19 In the 17th century the f-sound, as in cough, prevailed far 
more extensively than now. 

2% i ¢,, when in same syllable ; in different syllables, as in 
dignity, signify, etc., g and n were probably always separate 
as now. 

21 In the 13th century the h-sound was very uncertain; in the 
14th initial h was mute when a vowel was elided before it; in 


the 16th it was pronounced or not, otherwise than at present. 
2274 cons. MSS. seldom distinguish and j, 


28 Tf too difficult, may be sounded as in pique. 
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REPORT OF EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE 
SOUTH, 1880-81. 


Rev. Epwarp Evererr Haus, D.D.: 

Dear Sir :—You have suggested that a brief printed report of 
my last year’s work in the cause of education in the South 
would be acceptable to yourself and friends who are interested 
therein. 

For several years I have believed that the most valuable per- 
sonal service to be rendered to the people of the Southern 
States would be a “ ministry of education,’’ — a visitation, by 
competent persons, in the interest of the young; thorough ex- 
amination of schools of all grades; friendly conversation with 
teachers; public addresses and private labors; a journeying 
from State to State, with the hope of doing anything which 
might offer of special advantage to the rising school-life of that 
portion of the country. It was evident that, to be of use, such 
a visitor should have acquired a reputation as a school-man; 
should go thoroughly certified by unquestionable authority; 
should be entirely free from political, business, or sectarian 
religious entanglements; should be in a condition to make his 
ministry a “‘ labor of love’’; and should be able, personally, to 
commend himself to all varieties of people who are sincerely 
interested in the great enterprise of lifting the South above 
the dangerous condition of widespread illiteracy in which it 
was left by the overthrow of its whole order of society and the 
impoverishment of its people in the great civil war. 

I have, for the past fifteen years, been at work with this ob- 
ject steadily in view, endeavoring, by steady and continued 
services in connection with educational works in the Northern 
States east of the Mississippi, to become thoroughly acquainted 
with 


POPULAR EDUCATIONAL NEEDS. 


During the past five years a connection with the largest educa- 
tional journal in the country has enabled me to establish a 
wide acquaintance with school-men and women in the South. 
I was, therefore, at the outset, enabled to go indorsed by cir- 
cular letters from the President of the United States, and 
members of the Cabinet, the United States Commissioner of 
Education, superintendents of education in nearly all the 
States of the Union, and many leading Southern educational 
people and members of Congress. Early in the year 1880, I 
was enabled to embark in this interesting work. 

In May and June, 1880, I visited Virginia and North Car- 
olina, spending several days at Hampton, Va., and Wilming- 
ton, N. C., in the examination of the Normal and Industrial 
School of General Armstrong, and the admirable Tileston 
School for poor white children, under the administration of 
Miss Amy Bradley. I also combined with this a thorough vis- 
itation of the public schools of Hampton and Wilmington. At 
the same time I visited Richmond, Va., and made the ac- 
quaintance of the school authorities of that city and the State 
of Virginia, visiting the public schools, colored and white. As 
a result of this visit, I was invited to spend several weeks, in 
July and August, at the first State Normal Institute for white 
teachers ever held in Virginia, at the State University, Char- 
lottesville, and for colored teachers in Lynchburg. At these 
institutes I delivered courses of lectures on instruction, and 
enjoyed the largest opportunity for private consultation with 
teachers. In all these places visited I was cordially received 
by the public-school authorities, and invited by them and lead- 
ing citizens to give public addresses on education. All this 
work of the spring and summer of 1880,—two months in dura- 
tion,—in Virginia and North Carolina,—I was enabled to do by 
the contribution gathered in the spring of 1880. 

In December, 1880, I started on a longer visitation 


THROUGH THE SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


Beginning at Berea, Ky., I spent six months in traveling 
through Kentucky, Tennessee, Louisiana, Texas, Mississippi, 
Alabama, and Georgia, in the order named, ceasing work at 
Atlanta, Ga., about the middle of June, 1881. In this journey 
I visited the capitals of all the States named; put myself in 
connection with the school authorities of these States, by whom 
I was warmly welcomed and aided in every possible way; ob- 
tained accurate and extensive information of the condition 
and prosperity of public schools in all parts of each State; 
made public addresses in almost every town visited; held pri- 
vate conferences with teachers and school trustees everywhere, 
and kept myself always ready to contribute in every practicable 
way to the encouragement and assistance of the people in pub- 
lie-school work. I found, everywhere, the most friendly wel- 
come, a clear understanding and appreciation of the work I 
proposed to do, and always a reception even more friendly and 
appreciative than official. 

The school authorities of Texas gave me a public invitation 
to go to that State, and enabled me, with the codperation of 
the railroad companies, to travel fifteen hundred miles within 
ite borders, visiting nearly all its larger cities, and everywhere 
addressing the people, as well as meeting the teachers and 
children. I was, of course, able to visit only some of the chief 
cities of these States named, and in Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Georgia, only the northern parts of these States. But I could 


tioned, in answer to cordial invitations from leading people in 
city and country. I was able to spend a sufficient time in the 
country to obtain reliable information concerning the progress 
of the public school in the plantation districts of the South. 


OUTSIDE THE LINE OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


I was enabled by the invitation of the American Missionary 
Association to visit and deliver lectures in all their larger 
“‘colleges’’ for colored people in the Southwest; also in the 
colored schools of the Freedmen’s Aid Society (Methodist), 
and several of the schools of the Baptist Church, North. In 
this way I was able to see the progress of the efforts made by 
Northern missions for the education of the freedmen, in con- 
nection with the public and private schools established by the 
Southern people for the same purpose. I addressed large au- 
diences of colored people in addition to this visitation of col- 
ored schools. 

Besides this, I was invited to meet and deliver addresses to 
the students of all the colleges and State universities in the 
line of my journey, and to large numbers of the leading female 
seminaries of the Southwest. I found no school-house door 
shut, but schools of all grades, from the plantation elementary 
to Vanderbilt University, were freely opened to my examina 
tion; and in them all the words I felt called upon to speak 
were received with the most friendly interest and sympathy. 
In Nashville, Tenn., my lectures were attended by the sisters 
of the Catholic parochial schools, and I was invited to visit the 
schools under their supervision. In doing this work my en- 
ergies were taxed to the utmost, and during this six months I 
made a larger number of addresses than the days of my visita- 
tion. The press in every city visited was opened to me with 
great freedom, and long reports of my addresses were pub- 
lished. I found the people of all grades deeply interested in 
the subject I had at heart; and the conversations and consul- 
tations, often with the most influential citizens of the com- 
munities visited, were equally satisfactory with my public 
efforts. 

This great success I am inclined to attribute largely to the 
rapidly-developing interest in the whole subject of education 
through the South. While there is so much to be done in ele- 
mentary, secondary, private, industrial, and university educa- 
tion in all these States, there is great encouragement in the 
rising spirit of all sorts and conditions of people, and the deter- 
mination of great numbers of promising youth of both sexes to 
obtain 

THE BEST EDUCATION OF THE TIME. 

A people that manifests such a determination in this direction 
as I have witnessed during the past year, cannot fail to succeed 
in the largest American way. In this great work of the com- 
ing generation, I hold that the sympathy of the Northern 
people is an element of incalculable force. I am able to assure 
all inquirers that I had the most complete freedom of speech 
on educational topics in every community visited. In no 
State of the Union could I have spoken with more distinctness, 
and plainness, in thorough exposition of all the results of the 
American system of public schools; and nowhere should I 
have been listened to with greater respect and approval. The 
school public is not yet the whole Southern people, but it is 
the leading public that is sure of the future. The educational 
question is the one element of public life that is destined to 
polarize and test the political and religious life of the South 
for years tocome. One of the most useful results of my min- 
istry is the examination of practical ways of aiding the South- 
ern people by Northern funds; a matter in which I feel myself 
qualified to give reliable information, by a wide observation in 
nine of these States. 

This experiment of eight months has confirmed me in the 
desire to devote several years to similar work. I propose, if 
= by the contributions of friends and associations, to 

ve 


NINE MONTHS OF THE COMING YEAR 

to this work; beginning in Delaware in November, 1881, and 
visiting, first the Atlantic Southern States, then others, as cir- 
cumstances may permit. I am encouraged to do this by the 
numerous invitations to return, from the places already vis- 
ited, and frequent inquiries from other States and localities. 
I can see no better way of spending a life than in this minis- 
try for the children, and I can conceive no way of serving the 
Southern people more effective and grateful to them than by 
pecuniary aid in the establishment of their new school-life. 

With no desire to prejudice the claims of any deserving in- 
stitution, I feel it important to urge the most careful personal 
investigation of all applications by agents of educational en- 
terprises for the South. I shall be glad to advise with any 
person interested in such work, at 16 Hawley Street, Boston, 
during the two coming months, 

Hoping that your interest, and that of the friends who have 
aided so generously in the past year, may increase with the 
expansion of this work, 


I remain, yours truly, A. D. Mayo. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


ABOUT WILD- FLOWERS. — (XXIL) 


BY H. L. CLAPP. 


The common Sow-Thistle (Sonchus oleraceus, Fig. 22, A) 
has no‘ beauty to recommend it, nor has it an aristocratic 
name, but it is common, and has been considered very useful, 
and is to some extent now. According to Pliny, Theseus 
strengthened himself with a dish of Sow-Thistles to such a 
degree that he captured a fierce bull that was laying waste the 
plain of Marathon, led it to Athens, and sacrificed it to the 
goddess Athene. The tender leaves are still used in salads, in 
Europe. The milky juice, so characteristic of the plant, was 
formerly supposed to be excellent as a drink for short-winded 
persons. The juice from the plant was also used by ladies to 
clear the complexion; and at the present day it might have 
some advantage over arsenic. Rabbits are very fond of the 
Sow-Thistle, and at present it is most useful as rabbit-food. 
Ruskin might have had it in mind when he wrote, “ Plants 
that will grow anywhere are very apt to grow where they are 
not wanted.” It is the sign of a coarse nature, like that of 
the Sow-Thistle, which will never stay at home. It has a 
“brassy,” yellow head, swollen at the base ; very fine, soft, 
white pappus ; coarse, smooth leaves, with soft teeth, and clasp- 


Fig. 22. 


ing by an auricled base (Fig. 22, B), and stout stem ; and grows 
in rich soils around dwellings and barns, blossoming all sum- 
mer and autumn. It looks a good deal like a disappointed 
Dandelion. 

Among the wild-flowers of autumn perhaps there are none 
more interesting than the Jewel-weed (Impatiens fulva, Fig. 
22, C), a rather odd member of the Geranium Family, of 
which other members were mentioned in No. XII. Ata 
glance one would as soon consider it of the Figwort line as of 
the Geranium; but a better acquaintance with it will reveal 
the fact that it behaves like a Geranium in some respects, that 
it has some of the Geranium features, just as a boy will ‘‘ toe 
in’ like his uncle, and have ears like his grandfather, and on 
the whole resemble persons of another family line. Our plant 
is of a very touchy disposition; for as soon as the ripe seed- 
vessels are touched, though it be ever so lightly, the sides 
seem to burst with rage, curling upward with the velocity and 
elasticity of a vigorous muscle at the bidding of an angry 
mind, and letting fly several hard seeds (Fig. 22, D) at the of- 
fender with the best aim a plant can take, as is the habit of 
the Geraniums; and on account of this ithas earned the some- 
what opprobious title ‘‘ Touch-me-not”’ and the Latin term 
Impatiens, 

Besides, the swollen joints so common in the Geranium are 
unusually developed in the “‘ Touch-me-not,”’ and this excess 
of rheumatic strongholds may have something to do with it- 
temper; if so, we draw nearer our plant in sympathy, musing, 
‘** One touch of nature makes all the-world akin.” Our plant 
has the five-celled seed-vessel (without the beak resembling a 
crane’s bill), but not the strong-scented foliage of the Gera- 
nium. It is singular also in its habit of seeding not only from 
perfect blossoms, but also from flowers that have never really 
blossomed, but have been fertilized in the bud, —how it is 
hard to determine. This concealed method of seeding occurs 
about half of the time. 

Another odd thing is the spurred sac, which has been found 
perforated by bumble-bees for the purpose of getting at the 
nectar, The long-spurred sac is really an irregular sepal. 
The term Jewel-weed is appropriate, because the blossoms are 
of the color of gold, their pendant habit makes them resemble 
jewels, and children sometimes wear them as such in their 
ears. When the leaves are immersed in water, the under-side 
glistens like silver, and on that account the plant is called 
** Silver-weed ” or “ Silver-leaf;’’ but the most common name 
among country people East is Celandine,—of course an en- 
tirely erroneous name, and why it is given is a mystery. The 
plant flowers from June till the last of September, in damp, 
shady places. Back of our house it is seven feet high, though 
commonly three or four. 


have spent the entire season in either of the seven States men- 


Imparts an additional zest to a glass of soda-water. Ask your 
druggist to put a teaspoonful in your next glass. 


| 
| | 
| 
NorTE.—Sept. 2%4.—The Polygonums, which will be noticed next week, 
the Prince’s Feather. The typical seed is that of the Buckw 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


e Editor is not responsible for opinions in Taz JouRN except 
(Th the ‘columns, or over his "He 
promise to return rejec +» OF correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns pera- 
tively demands it.| 


NO RECESS. 


I was much interested in Supt. Davis’s article, published in 
Tue JOURNAL of Sept. 15. Will Mr. Davis tell us all about 
his method of having no recess at Woburn? What time do 
the pupils enter the grounds in the morning, and at noon ? 
What “‘ forces are brought to bear” to regulate the habit of 
pupils wishing to leave the room ? 

I was convinced several years ago that a long recess isa 
nuisance that ought to be abated, and for the past five years 
I have given pupils but five minutes on the grounds at recess. 
I have often thought of having no recess, but have not had the 
courage to tryit. I hope Supt. Davis will have the kindness 
to give us his plan, in detail, through the columns of THE 
JOURNAL. E. J. HOENSHEL, 

Charleston, Ill., 1881. Supt. of Schools. 


- 


NEED PARENTS VISIT THE COMMON SCHOOLS ? 


It is a common thing for people to say, and teachers to 
think, especially in suburban towns and villages, that the 
omission of parents to visit the schools where their children 
are instructed, is an indication that they take little or no in- 
terest in the matter, and rely entirely on the wisdom of the 
school committeé, or faithfulness and ability of the teachers. 
Unquestionably there are-mothers and fathers who treat the 
subject in this way, the same as they pay little or no regard to 
the companions of their children or their whereabouts out of 
school-hours; parents who leave the back-door unfastened at 
night and go comfortably to bed, leaving the boys and girls to 
find their way in as hens do into a hen-house. But by far the 
greater number do take an interest in the education of their 
children; they know that a large portion,—in fact, the largest 
portion of the money raised by taxation is expended to support 
the schools, and they are anxious to know if the money is well 
laid out. 

Even bachelors and old men pay this tax, and point with 
pride to the high-school-house, as they show their visitors the 
town. Yet when asked if they ever visit the schools, they 
reply No, and might ask, ‘‘ Why should we?” And the an- 
swer would probably be, “‘To encourage the teachers.” 
How many teachers would like to be encouraged in that way ? 
Take a school of fifty scholars, and suppose that each scholar 
has two members of the household that visit the school six 
times each school-year; this, in a year of forty weeks, would 
average three visitors a day. Supposing each one to stay 
twenty minutes,—there is one hour of the teacher’s time lost 
by receiving and giving attention to these callers, who gener- 
ally go away with very little knowledge of how boys and girls 
are instructed. The ways of teaching are so constantly vary- 
ing that the parent of a ten-years-old child would scarcely rec- 
ognize the school of to-day as being a continuation of the 
school he attended thirty years ago. A teacher’s time is so 
exactly mapped out that even one visitor will interrupt the 
whole day’s schedule, and the children lose by the interrup- 
tion. If the visitors are talkative, they accept the courteous 
invitation of the teacher to ‘‘ say a few words,’ and another 
quarter of an hour is lost. 

The hours of school-time, as now arranged, make it very 
difficult for either fathers or mothers to inspect them, The 
_ former are at their business, and the latter have domestic cares 
which claim attention; and unless some special day occurs, 
like the annual examination, when the pupils, dressed in their 
best bib and tucker, speak pieces and sing songs, they will not 
interrupt their duties for this purpose; in fact, many of them 
cannot, any more than public-school te achers can leave their 
charge for an hour to run out to a fire to see if the firemen are 
faithful and efficient. 

In conclusion, ‘“*‘ Why should parents and tax-payers visit the 
common schools ?’’ Do the stockholders of a cotton or woolen 
mill have to visit the mill to know if their agents and opera- 
tives are skillful and faithful ? And would they know any bet- 
ter if they did? Do they not look for the results of that mill- 
work ?—the reputation of the goods in the market ?— the 
semi-anual dividends, and the price of the stock in the market ? 
That tells the story far plainer than the clatter of the looms 
and the whirl of the spindles. 


If a barrel of flour is given to a cook, it is not by visiting the 
kitchen and seeing her mix the dough, and standing in her 
way and asking questions, that we know she is capable of 
her profession. We find that out at the table, when the bread 
is ready for use. It is then that we are reminded either that 
“bread is the staff of life,” or of the homely saw, ‘* The Lord 
sends victuals, but the devil sends cooks.’’ 

So, it is at home that the faithfulness and efficiency of the 
teacher is most plainly manifest. It is after supper, when the 
evening light is lighted, and the children are gathered around 
it, that the searcher’s labors begin to show. Then is the time 


to ask them questions, Then is the time to “ say a few words”’ 

to them. But do not expect too much at once. Some chil- 

dren are bright and some are dull. Evena schoolma’am, with 

ber woman’s wit and deft fingers, cannot ‘‘ make a silk purse 

out of a sow’s ear.”’ Ws. L. 
Melrose, Mass., 1881. 


TEACHERS’ INSURANCE. 


Will the editor of Tum JourNAL give the names of some of 
those who have joined the Mutual Provident Association. 
While I have full confidence in its management, I am desirous 
of knowing something of its success. 8. R. C, 

New York, Sept., 1881. 


In answer to our correspondent we have to report the suc- 
cess of the Mutual Provident Association, and give the follow- 
ing names of some of the men and women who have recently 
joined the Association: 


Hon. John D. Philbrick, LL.D., ex-Supt. Boston Schools. 
Hon. J. L. Pickard, LL.D., Prest. lowa University, Iowa. 
Rey. A. E. Dunning, Sec. National Congregational S. 8. 
Rob. W. Stevenson, Supt. Schools, Columbus, Ohio. 

Prof. A. L. Wade, Morgantown, West Va. 

Rev. Frank Russell, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Mrs. W. B Craig, Iowa City, Iowa. 

J. F. Blackinton, Prin. Emerson School, Boston. 

Prof. H. N. Mertz, oom Schools, Steubenville, O. 

B. F. Morrison, Prin. Swan School, Medford. 

A. H. Davis, Boston Advertiser. 

Rev. Chas. H. Merrill, Brattleboro, Vt. 

E. F. Tomlinson, Prin. School, Adams, N. Y. 

Miss Mary A. Thompson, Chicago, III. ; 

W. E. Sheldon, editor Primary TEACHER. 

W. H. Gardner, Pawnee City, Neb. 

W. O. Fletcher, Prin. School, Biddeford, Me. 

James L. Gillingham, Fairhaven, Mass. 

Frank S. Hotaling, Moorhead, Minn. 

Harlan P. Gage, Sup. Protector, Knights and Ladies of Honor. 
Miss Mary A. Ford, Emerson School, East Boston. 

Dr. Thos. A. O’Callagham, Worcester, Mass. 

J. Gardner Bassett, sub-master Bigelow School, Boston. 
Rev. 8 P. Merrill, Biddeford, Me. 

L. L. Dame, Medford, Mass. 

Fred. O Ellis, sub-master Bigelow School, Boston. 

Albro E. Chase, Prin. High School, Portland, Me. 

Miss Mary L. Poland, Nashua, N. H. 

Chas. W. Eaton, Cashier Merchants National Bank, Lowell. 
Lewis H Dutton, sub-master Adams School, Boston. 
John C, Armentrout, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Miss C. E Camp, Glenwood, Mass. 

Chas. E Pilsbury, Biddeford, Me. 

Rob. E Babson, English High School, Boston. 


James W. Brown, sub-master Emerson School, East Boston. 


Alonzo Smith, Worcester, Mass. 

Mrs. H. E. Cutler, Hyde Park, Mass. 

Miss Ellen L. Wallace, East Braintree, Mass. 

Miss Helena Trundry, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Geo. A. Walton, Agent Mass. Board of Education. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


No. 169. A pupil of the high school at Montclair, N. J., 
sent the following solution, by analysis, to the first example 
in Query 169: 

When the boy reaches the third gate, he divides the apples 
he has remaining into two parts, one of which he leaves on the 
gate, while the other is made up of the one that he keeps and 
the extra half which he leaves on the gate; making, when 
added, one and ahalf. Then, if this is one of the two halves, 
the number he had on reaching the third gate was equal to 
twice one-and-a-half, or three. Adding to this the extra half- 
apple left on the second gate, the result is three and a half; 
which, it is seen, is one-half the number he had when he 
reached the second gate. This number is seven; and, on add- 
ing to it the half-apple, and doubling the sum, we find that he 
was to get fifteen apples. I know of no rule by which this ex- 
ample may be worked. L. D. L. 


GOOD WORDS. 


— “I am delighted with THE JOURNAL. I hardly know how I got 
along without it.”—D. H. STARKEY. 

— “JI consider them (Bicknell’s publications) very valuable; in fact, a 
sine to professional advancement.” —JoHN P. Gross, Plain- 

ld, N. J. 
“THE JOURNAL 1s a treasure to all teachers.” — Emma F. WELL- 
MAN, Hinsdale, N. H. 

— “I do not know how I could dispense with THE JOURNAL.”—D. M. 
Newton. Bridgeton, Me. 

— “Iam amply pleased and greatly benefited by Tak JOURNAL,”’—C. 
C. Dove Lass, Latimer, O. 

— “JI have been both interested and 
tents. Shall always speak a good 
Amboy, N. J. 

— “ Your excellent journal is highly eae in our family.””—Mrs. 
M. L. FERNALD, State College, Orono, Me. 

_— OURNAL has been my best professional friend an 
for years.” —Mrs. CoA. Thomas, West Bay City, Mich. 

—“I rd THE JOURNALAas the best educational paper in the coun- 
try, and wish it unbounded success.””"—M, A. HAYDEN. 

— “J cannot speak in too high terms of THE JOURNAL. It should be 
in the hands of every teacher.”—S. GARWOOD LIPPINOOTT, Trenton, N. J. 


__ « I know of no publications of the kind of as high character as yours. 
be an agreeable business to be permanently om: loyed in circu- 
thom, tt it could be made mutually profitable. “Ww. WOoOoLsr. 
Think your paper excellent.” —W. L. EBERLE, 
— ‘ My salary has just been reduced ten cer:>., andl s ve 
bat mean to begin by THE JOURNAL.” —A. 
T. ONDERDONK, Albany, N. Y. 
= f first subscribers to thank you most sincerely 
the call help Tax JOURNAL.” —L. D. Brown, Baton, O. 


ted’ in THE JOURNAL’S con- 
for it.”” — M. L. Tuomas, South 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of Taz JouRNAL is under the charge of W. H 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications —s thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


DICKENS’ ENIGMA: 116 LETTERS. 

My 25, 23, 21, 8, 3, 102, 20, 11, 33, 86, 1, 13, 5, 70, 10, 
was a blackleg. 
My 89, 49, 24, 37, 62, 14, was an arrant humbug. 

My 32, 9, 86, 19, 114, 92, 62, in trying to over-reach, was 
over-reached. 
My 382, 33, 34, 35, 36, was the name and nature of a loving 
brother and sister. 
My 81, 52, 7, 28, 62, 84, 6, 88, 92, 102, has been lamented 
in poetry, wept over in song, eulogized, dramatized, and im- 
mortalized. 
My 98, 77, 35, 101, 17, 21, 33, 42, 104, was a person whose 
very existence was doubted. 
My 105, 115, 98, 106, 82, 81, 102, 103, 33, 91, 94, 31, 62, 
11, 79, 69, 54, 18, 72, was a model of its kind. 
My 40, 72, 106, 12, 21, 11, 2, 30, 94, 68, 63, 16, 84, 86, 36, 
a father’s advice to his son, which we recommend to all. 
My 116, 95, 4, 37, 36, 89, 54, 04, 84, 81, 92, 11, 21, was a 
born poet, slightly hampered by cruel fate. 
My 89, 93, 92, 37, 93, 109, 35, 98, 68, 59, 90, 41, 20, 14, 
~ was an example that ‘‘ hope springs undying in the human 

reast. 
My 100, 85, 58, 21, 55, 57, 30, 80, 71, 15, 18, 59, 108, 77, 
56, was a wheel that in its revolutions swallowed all the grist 
that came to the mill. . 
My 32, 27, 45, 36, 40, 74, was a modern rival of the Del- 
phic oracle. 
My 4, 48, 49, 04, 84, 33, 74, was a rejected lover who com- 
posed his own epitaph. 
may UA, 46, 62, 81, 74, 94, 22, 21, 16, 11, 19, was a co- 
quette. 
My 98, 33, 35, 8, 90, 4, 91, 47, 68, 64, 83, 111, 77, one who 
invented a new method for quickly cooling heated surfaces. 
My 55, 26, 29, 65, 112, the person who cut the Gordian knot 
of ** what will you do with your raw materials ’’ ? 

My 98, 21, 35, 87, 76, 98, 8, 68, 66, 51, 82, was, in her own 
language, ‘‘a lone, lorn widow.’’ 

My 94, 108, 53, 78, 35, was one who found a new use for 
the cup that cheers, but not inebriates. 

My 98, 31, 33, 4, 44, 68, 67, 38, 82, 35, 112, made lemon- 
ade from a new and valuable recipe. 

My 35, 42, 19, 73, 72, 56, 80, 115, 21, 47, 30, 64, was a 
friend faithful unto death 

My 98, 21, 35, 41, 68, 43, 93, 69, 65, 72, 77, 92, 1, was a 
hypocondriac 

For my 4, 61, 47, 43, 62, 14, overhaul Dombey and Son, and 
when found, make a note of it. 

My 65, 107, 108, 30, 86, 49, 82, 73, 63, 92, 56, 70, 22, 23, 
48, 11, 33, was an unexpected and uninvited guest at a dinner 
which spread the fame of David Copperfield. 

My 8, 33, 94, 107, 75, 92, 11, 112, was a traveler through 
this vale of tears whose three lovely daughters resided in an- 
other vale. 

My 110, 60, 86, 43, 14, 50, 36, 103, was a French lady of a 
rather tigerish disposition. 

My 81, 90, 16, 74, 19, 84, 63, 92, 57, 100, 101, lived under 
a mask, and died of shame when it was withdrawn. 

My 30, 115, 97, 52, 6, was a teacher of a nefarious occupa- 
tion. 

My 98, 21, 30, 35, 34, 99, 96, 65, the person who uttered 
the remarkable, yet slightly incoherent, declaration that forms 
my whole. PLAGIARIST, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES FOR SEPT. 15. 
NuMERICAL Puzz_E.—Glucinium, Lantanium, Magnesium, 
Manganese, Palladium, Potassium, Ruthenium, Strontium, 
Tellurium, Zirconium. 
9,999,999,999. 
— 100 (Centennial). 
By adding a figure of the same class, 9$$$§§ = 10. 


ANAGRAMS. — (1) Lioness. (2) Chamois. (3) Rhinoceros. 
(4) Cashmere Goat. (5) Elephaut. (6) Giraffe. (7) Hippo- 
potamus. (8) Chameleon. 


KEY TO MAGIC LATIN WORD-SQUARE, 


ROMA 
oR AM ROMA 
MA RO 
AMOR MA R O 
MA RO AMOR 
AMOR M A RO 
R OMA oO RAM 
Oo RAM R OMA Cc. R. B. 
PECULIAR WORD - SQUARE. 
oT T O fT 00T 
T oO T 
Too T oTT oO 
oT fT O oO fT R. B. 


The Compound Diamond and Charade of Sept. 8 are solved 
by Mrs. Geo. M. Powers, West Brookfield, Mass. 


SEPTEMBER* 


The ripened corn its silken plumes is waving, 
The — beats his drum among the trees, 
The red verbena lifts its fair head, braving 
September’s chilling breeze. 
The clear, warm noon succeeds the frosty morning, 
The summer’s warmth returns to bless the day; 
But in the night the north wind sounds a warning 
Of autumn’s harsher sway. 
From harvest-fields the groaning wagons wending 
Their homeward way, are laden deep with corn; 
The peach its fair face to the light is bending, 
Ite hues of sunshine born. —P 


* Not this September,—some other September. 
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Teacuers and friends of education may justly mourn 
a special loss to their cause in the death of President 
Garfield ; but in their grief over their loss, they should 
not overlook the merits of him who, in the order of 
Providence, has been called to fill Gen. Garfield’s place. 
Teachers especially should have the facts, and give them 
correctly in regard to the chief magistrate of the nation. 
In the loss of one teacher-president they have gained 
another; for it will be remembered that President 
Arthur for a considerable period was a teacher. He 
was born in Fairfield, Vt., October 5, 1830; was a 
ready scholar, and graduated at Union College at eight- 
een years of age. His father was a Baptist clergyman, 
quite prominent as an author and preacher, occupying 
for a considerable time one of the leading pulpits of 
that denomination in the city of New York. His son, 
it is said, never departed from the father’s faithful 
training. 

Educators naturally recall the following sentences 
from his letter of acceptance: “The value of popular 
education can hardly be overstated. Although its in- 
terests of necessity must be chiefly confided to voluntary 
effort and the individual action of the several States, 
they should be encouraged, so far as the constitution 
permits, by the generous coéperation of the National 
Government. The interests of the whole country de- 
mand that the advantages of our common-school system 
should be brought within the reach of every citizen, 
and that no revenue of the Nation or of the State 
should be devoted to the support of sectarian schools.” 


Sivce our last issue, our nation more especially, and 
with it the whole civilized world, has been in deep 
mourning over the death of our beloved President. 
Such a melting of all hearts in one by a common grief, 
has never before been witnessed on our sorrow-burdened 
earth. All nations, classes, politics, religious faiths, 
rulers and ruled, have wept with those that weep, and 
have found it the best nature’s heart’s-ease to go to the 
house of mourning together. Some of the most touch- 
ing tributes have come from the lowly, while the noble 
Queen of Great Britain has added laurels to her brow, 
and attested the genuine nobility of her soul, in her 
tender aud sympathetic letters to Mrs. Garfield. As 
the people of the world watched hourly at the couch of 
the suffering yet patient President, until Death, the 
Deliverer came, and he found Rest, so these same myr- 


Alone of us in the common service of the teacher. 


Elberon to the Capitol, where he lay in state near the 
scenes of his great conflicts among men. From thence 
they have followed the funeral cortege to Cleveland, 
where on Monday all that was mortal of James A. Gar- 
field was committed to its last resting-place, in the 
midst of the tolling of bells and funeral services in 
every city, village, andhamlet in our land, and in many 
cathedral-churches of the mother-land, France, and 
Germany. Such an universal and spontaneous upris- 
ing of tender and loving sympathy, proves the kinship 
of humanity by suffering, and the approach of a millen- 
ium of peace and good-will among men. 

Not the least interested mourners in this national be- 
reavement are we the teachers of America; for our glo- 
rified President was especially ours, by his great interest 
as an educated man, in al! that related to our schools 
and colleges, and also from the fact that he was once 
We 
were proud to call him our Teacher-President, and he 
felt equally honored by the title. Identified as he had 
been with educational work, and having experience as 
a practical educator, we had much to hope that his great 


address, | influence would be exerted for the advancement of edu- 


cational interests in all parts of our land, but more es- 
pecially in the South, where so much help is now 
needed. Rising from poverty, and gaining an education 
by his unaided toils, he knew the value of the school and 
sought that its benefits might be made universal. He 
was a true teacher. He believed in the substance and 
not in the shadow; in the real, and not in the sham 
and superficial in education. Ina discussion on col- 
leges, where demands had been made for the externals, 
Mr. Garfield remarked : 

**To all that has been said I most heartily assent. No words 
of mine shall in any way detract from the importance of every- 
thing that has been urged; but I am willing that this discus- 
sion should close without mention of the value of a true 
teacher. Give me a log hut, with only asingle bench, Mark 
Hopkins on one end of it and I on the other, and you may have 
all the buildings, apparatus, and libraries, without him.’ 

No sincerer mourners are there in all the land to-day, 
than the teachers and the pupils of all our schools, for 
the reason that he has borne with honor and success 
the labors which are wrought so patiently and heroic- 
ally in the school-rooms of our land. His example will 
now be held up for the imitation of every child in 
America, and the love of the child will be drawn to 
this noble example of self-made manliness. We shall 
look for the most successful lessons of Garfield’s faith, 
industry, courage, self-forgetfulness, self-sacrifice, pa- 
tient endurance of suffering, to be taught in our schools; 
and as the portrait of President Garfield is hung by the 
side of those of Lincoln and Washington, the facts of 
his grandly-successful life will be impressively taught. 
We quote from the excellent words of Principal Green- 
ough, before his own pupils of the State Normal School 
of Rhode Island: 

* A gréat man has fallen under circumstances that have trans- 
fixed the heart of the Nation with grief. The prayerful suspense 
which has filled the past twelve weeks, as we have alternated be- 
tween hope and fear, has ended in hopeless certainty. Gen. 
James A. Garfield, the loved and chosen leader of the people of 
our great Union, isnomore. A hero has passedfromearth. In 
his filial devotion he was heroic. In his cheerful struggle 
with the adversities of fortune in his boyhood, he was Sosa 
In the toilsome march, and on the fiery edge of battle, he was 
heroic. In the cheerful courage with which he bore himself 
in many days of weakness and pain, himself cheering those 
who came to his bedside to cheer, he was heroic. In his self- 
sacrifice there was heroism. In his purity of motive, in his 
patriotism, in his own aspirations after the true, the beautiful, 


and the good, amid all the moral degradations of political lif 
there was singular heroism. = bad 7 


‘ Among innumerable false, unmoved, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal; 
o swerve from or change constant mind 
Though single.’ 


“ The secret of the heroism of President Garfield was asim- 
ple, He did the ene of this 
earthly life alone. He 

y sought, never forsook, the 

The vast treasury of his illustrious life will furnish 
abundant topics for the true teachers who know the 
value of such an illustrious character as an elevator and 


iads of people have followed the precious remains from’ 


inspirer to youthful effort and courage. 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 


The elaborate report of Hon. John Eaton, U.S. 
Commissioner of Education, just issued, brings the 
statistical information down to the year 1879. One of 
the most serious delinquencies in national affairs is the 
failure of Congress to supply the funds for publishing 
the reports of the Commissioner of Education as 
promptly as those of other departments of the Govern- 
ment. The infermation spread out in the present 
ample volume, though of the greatest value for histor- 
ical reference, is so far behind the swift-moving facts 
of American school-life that it can hardly be made the 
basis of a present estimate of American education. 
The secular press of every State has been able, during 
the past two years, to present a later summary of school 
matters to its own people than is here available. It 
should also be remembered that the report of ’79 repre- 
sents a season of ebb-tide in education all over the 
country, when the full effect of a long term of financial 
depression has made itself manifest upon the schools. 
A fair statement made in the present year would reveal 
a more hopeful state of school-life in the most culti- 
vated parts of the country; while in the South and 
some of the Western States, the reaction has been so 
marked as to give quite another general impression. 


But for this delay no one is responsible but Congress, 
and it is not certain that in this respect Congress mis- 
represents the people of the United States. The 
Bureau of Education, in the Department of the Inte- 
rior, was the work of a small number of far-seeing peo- 
ple, —our lamented President among the foremost, — 
who, fifteen years ago, forced it into existence. For 
years it lived under the shadow of distrust from the 
opposition party in national politics; from the South, 
which was destined to receive from it the greatest bene- 
fits; and from the best educated States of the North, 
to which it seemed an educational superfluity. It was 
strictly limited to the duties of a Bureau of Statistics, 
and the accomplished and eloquent Commissioner, in his 
tours of observation, was always in danger of provoking 
jealousy and stirring up the average congressman to 
refuse the meagre appropriation that kept him officially 
alive. For years, the Bureau was virtually buried in 
rooms crowded and unsuitable, and even now, its corps 
of able and faithful experts are working, like clerks in 
a warehouse, so crammed with material that there is 
hardly elbow-room to make an inventory of stock on 
hand. It is very easy for superintendents of Western 
villages.and reporters of metropolitan journals to show 
up the lack of energy and courage of Commissioner 
Eaton. But we fancy that a few hours of the soul- 
sweat of that official, even in keeping before a congres- 
sional committee the fact of the existence of his depart- 
ment, would moderate the criticism. The fact is, that, 
up to this date, the National Bureau of Education has— 
been, virtually, John Eaton. Had any man less ener- 
getic, prudent, concilatory, and hopeful, been placed at 
its head, it would have been abolished ten years ago. 
The country owes to Mr. Eaton a debt of gratitude, 
which it still has the opportunity to repay by insisting 
that he shall still be retained in his present position, 
and given the funds and the opportunities for develop- 
ing his Bureau into a Department of Education which 
shall become one of the most important in the National 
Government. A politician, or a visionary schoolman, in 
his place could, even now, undo this valuable work, the 
fruit of these long years of devoted toil. All men who 
believe in educational progress should pray that no 
change may take place in the administration of the Bu- 
reau of Education under the new President. 

We have no sympathy with the enthusiasts who call 
for centralization in American education, in the estab- 
lishment or supervision of any national system of pop- 
ular education. If the several States cannot be left to 
the management of their own school affairs, nobody can. 
The attempt of the National Government, even to ad- 


minister the funds distributed among the States by 
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Congress, would be an expensive failure. But, outside 
of the most complete State supervision, there is a sphere 
of national activity amply sufficient to justify the en- 
largement of the Bureau at Washington to a genuine 
Department of Education, separated practically, if not 
in name, from any other department. The annual dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the public lands for school 
purposes, and their protection from waste and misappro- 
priation; the thorough superintendence of public in- 
struction in the Territories, and its defence against the 
intrigues of sectarian bigotry and private greed; the 
oversight of the school system of the District of Colum- 
bia, and its development into a model system of schools 
of incalculable benefit to all portions of the country; the 
establishment of a great educational library and mu- 
seum, where our people could study, not only the con- 
dition of school affairs at home, but receive valuable 
object-lessons concerning the status of every foreign 
nation; the dissemination of information to a much 
larger extent than at present, and the employment of 
several agents, of national reputation, for the visitation, 
especially, of the most illiterate portions of the land; 
here, certainly, is ample scope for a National Department 
of Education outside the range of State and local juris- 
diction. That John Eaton may live to behold this fru- 
ition of his good work, and he, himself the first educa- 
tional cabinet minister, is the hope of all'who appreci- 
ate his great services of the past years. 


JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD. 


Born, NovEMBER 19, 1831. 
Diep, SEPTEMBER 19, 1881. 


** Divinely-gifted man, 
Whose life in low estate began, 
And on a humble village green. 


‘* Who breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 
And breasts the blows of circumstance, 
And grapples with his evil star! 


* And moving up from high to higher, 
Becomes, on Fortune’s crowning slope, 
The pillar of a people’s hope, 

The center of a world’s desire.” 


‘* He stood four-square to every wind that yl 
— Tennyson. 


WORDS OF GARFIELD. 


‘From the genius of our Government, the pathway to hon- 
orable distinction lies open to all. No post of honor so high 
but the poorest boy may hope to reach it. It is the pride of 
every American that many cherished names, at whose mention 
our hearts beat with a quicker bound, were worn by the sons 
of poverty, who conquered obscurity and became fixed stars in 
our firmament.”’ 

“Individuals may wear for a time the glory of our institu- 
tions, but they carry it not to the grave withthem. Like rain- 
drops from heaven, they may pass through the circle of the 
shining bow and add toits lustre; but when they have sunk in 
the earth again, the proud arch still spans the sky and shines 
gloriously on.”’ 


“IT must win the approval of James A. Garfield, for with 
him I must daily live and have communion.” 


“T beseech you to remember that the genius of success is 
still the genius of labor. If hard work is not another name 
for talent, it is the best possible substitute for it. In the long 
run, the chief difference in men will be found in the amount 
of work they do. Do not trust to what lazy men call the spur 
of the occasion. If you wish to wear spurs in the tournament 
of life, you must buckle them to your own heels before you 
enter the lists. Men look with admiring wonder upon a great 
intellectual effort, like Webster’s reply to Hayne, and seem 
to think that it leaped into life by the inspiration of the mo- 
ment. But if, by some intellectual chemistry, we could resolve 
that masterly speech into its several elements of power, and 
trace each to its source, we should find that every constituent 
force had been elaborated twenty years before, — it may be in 
some hour of earnest, intellectual labor. Occasion may be the 
bugle-call that summons an army to battle, but the blast of a 
bugle cannot ever make soldiers or win victories. And, finally, 
young gentlemen, learn to cultivate a wide self-reliance, based 
not on what you hope, buton what you perform. . . . Give 
crutches to cripples, but go you forth with brave, true hearts 
knowing that Stan dwells in your brain and muscle, an 
that labor is the only human symbol of Omnipotence,”— 

an Address on College Educat 


“©O sir, there are times in the history of men and nations 
when they stand so near the vail that separates mortals and 
immortals, time from eternity, and men ‘from their God that 
they can almost hear the beating and feel the pulsations of the 
infinite. Through such a time ee this Nation passed. en 
two hundred and fifty thousand brave spirits passed from the 
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field of honor through that thin vail to the presence of God, 
and when at last its parting folds admitted that martyred Pres- 
ident to the company of the dead heroes of the Republic, the 
Nation stood so near the vail that the whispers of God were 
heard by the children of men. . - I look forward with 
joy and hope to the day when our brave people, one in heart, 
one in their aspirations for freedom and peace, shall see that 
the darkness through which we have traveled was but a part 
of that stern but beneficent discipline by which the Great 
Dispenser of Events has been leading us on to a higher and 
nobler nationd) life.””— Address on Lincoln. 


“*Given the character of a man, and the conditions of life 
around him, what will be his career? Or, given his career 
and surroundings, what was his character? Or, given his 
character and career, of what kind were his surroundings ? 
The relation of these three factors to each other is severely 
logical. From them is deduced all genuine history. Charac- 
ter is the chief element, for it is both a result and a cause,—a 
result of influences and a cause of results. - 

“‘ We are struck, at the outset, with the evenness and com- 
pleteness of his life. There were no breaks in it, no chasms, 
no upheavals. His pathway was a plane of continued eleva- 
tion. . . . To his country and to mankind, he has left his 
character and his fame, as a priceless and everlasting posses- 
sion.”’—Memorial Address on Gen. George H. Thomas. 


‘Sleep sweetly, tender heart, in peace, 
Sleep, holy spirit, blessed soul, 
While the stars burn, the moons increase, 
And the great ages onward roll. 


Sleep till the end, true soul and sweet, 
Nothing comes to thee new or strange, 
Sleep, full of rest from head to feet, 
Lie still, dry dust, secure of change.’’ 


“ After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well; 
Treason has done his worst: nor steel nor poison, 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing 
Can touch him further!” 
— Shakespeare: Macbeth, iii., 2. 


** Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they.’’ 
—Tennyson : In Memoriam. 


DRIFT. 


— Senator Butler, of South Carolina, in a recent letter on 
the education of the masses, urges the important consideration 
that ‘‘ not only the schools, but the pulpit, the Sunday-school, 
the press, public speeches, the lecturer, agricultural and liter- 
ary societies are all educators, and should be liberally invoked, 
patronized, and fostered. Our people ought to read more of 
newspapers and periodicals. Every family should have a 
newspaper if they expect, or care, to keep pace with the current 
of events in this fast-moving age.’’ Good doctrine, which, 
though written for the latitude of South Carolina, can be re- 
peated with profit everywhere. 

— The Freeman’s Journal (Catholic) has a scathing review 
of a class of church schools for girls, charging them with 
‘** snobbishness,’”’ unjust preference for the children of the 
rich, and even denying to the child of the mechanic the right 
of “‘ taking part in religious processions and functions, so dear 
to children and so edifying and touching to grown folk.’”’ In 
due time our intelligent Catholic laity will discover that one 
reason for the preference of the public over the parochial and 
church school system, is the perpetual liability of the latter to 
that sort of flunkeyism which makes toadies of teachers, and 
sets school authorities on the hunt for the children of the rich 
and famous. Many of our private schools are open to the same 
charge. Indeed, in the fierce competition among rival insti- 


tutions, it requires a stalwart virtue to resist this peculiar 
temptation. There is no place in America, not even the church 
of any sect, where the young are treated in all respects with 
such impartial justice as in a good common school. 


— Every year multiplies the proofs that the public school 
stands at the center of our education, and by its improvements in 
methods is gradually molding the type of the schools, even 
established in protest against it. After a mournful experience 
of bankruptcy at the end of twenty years of parochial schools, 
supervised by parish priest and taught by the antiquated 
methods of the teaching-fraternity, the new Bishop of Cincin- 
nati is compelled to head off the revolt of his people by sug- 
gesting a thorough re-organization, on the public school, 
graded plan. Every progressive private school, North or 
South, is now going to the public normal schools for its meth- 
ods and largely for its superior teachers. The richest woman 
in Boston is now supporting a dozen kindergartens for poor 
children, and is backing an enterprise to establish an expen- 
sive private school for young children, 
of Osw with an stant, is 

folks, three ours a day, by the best methods 
in the public schools. The free school does not expect that 
everybody’s child should attend po Wo it is in a position to 
lead the great reforms in the ooling of all children and 
youth. 

_ Just now the investigator in science seems to have fixed 
his sharpest eye on the world’s perpetual mystery, — the baby. 
Mrs. Emily Talbot has come home from a talk with Darwin 


with work enough laid out for the mothers and nurses of the 
next generation. Philosopher Bronson Alcott contributes 


elaborate notes concerning the performances of his eldest 
daughter up to her sixty-ninth day, when, “lying in her moth- 
er’s lap, she caught a glimpse of her mother’s finger-ring, 
set with amethyst, at which her pleasure was very great, keep- 
ing her attention for several minutes.”’ It would be a some- 
what fearful experience if all the fond mothers in America 
should be encouraged to speak, at once, in eloquent description 
of the first three months’ life of that marvel, — the new baby. 


Still we have an old-fashioned notion that, in comparison with 
the mother, even Alcott and Darwin would be outsiders in 
getting at the divine secrets of a But let us be scien- 
tific by all means, and get at everything about the baby. 


— Prof. R. H. Jesse, dean of the academical department of 
the University of Louisiana, New Orleans, is now on a visit to 
our northern cities for the purpose of extending his acquaint- 
ance with the friends of education in the Southwest, and looking 
into some of our northern universities. His own institution, 
in its academical department, is, perhaps, the youngest of 
southern universities, the coming year being the fourth of its 
establishment. But nowhere in the country has three years of 
better work been accomplished, under greater disadvantages, 
than by the head of this department and his corps of ten ac- 
complished professors, Already three hundred boys are gath- 
ered in the different departments; the University is well 
housed in imposing buildings, and a fair beginning has been 
made in the collection of apparatus and working facilities. 
The new dean, one of the most brilliant of the recent grad- 
uates of the University of Virginia, has the broadest views of 
the relations of the university with the public school, and the 


system of industrial training so important for the Southwest. 
We wish we could stumble upon another Vanderbilt to help 
him “ materialize ”’ his large ideals for education in the metrop- 
olis of the Southwest, 


— The most pestilent “‘ rings ’’ in this country are not super- 
vised by the *‘ boss ’’ politicians, municipal, national, or State. 
They are found in the school committees of huudreds of coun- 
try towns, even in New England, where a little group of “ re- 
spectable’’ men coolly sit down to parcel out the appoint- 
ment of teachers, so that each man’s impecunious “ sister, 
cousin, or aunt’? shall have her place, or this great village 
magnate, or that church shall be represented in the school- 
room. This is the chief reason that, while the cities and large 
towns are all the time improving in their educational affairs, 
thousands of rural districts,—ideal places to educate children,— 
are as effectually shut off from the great progressive influence 
of modern school-life as if inside a walled castle or a peniten- 
tiary. The open country is now the paradise of the ‘‘ cheap ”’ 
teacher who runs on mother-wit and the fame of the grand- 
mothers; the place where the ‘‘eminent citizen’? on the 
school committee pooh-poohs at normal schools, ‘‘ Quincy 
methods,” and modern education in general; and where the 
farmer’s children are fumbled over, according to time-honored 
methods, as a preparation for shouldering American responsi- 
bilities. Hence the rural member of the legislature goes up 
to Boston or Columbus, ready to vote ‘‘early and often”’ 


ainst every bill that would advance the most radical interest 
of the State. All of which means, that the portion of the 
sovereign American people dwelling outside city and village 
limits needs an educational ‘‘ revival,’”’ with a ten-horse-power 
Moody and Sankey to lead off. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HARKNESS’ NEW LATIN GRAMMAR. 


Of making grammars there seems to be noend. But of all 
languages whose forms and modes of expression, scholars have 
attempted to classify, to reduce to paradigms and rules, the 
Latin, doubtless, takes the lead. Especially since the advent 
of Francisco Bopp’s Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
European languages, nearly fifty years ago, which imparted to 
linguistic study, and to classical philology in particular, an im- 
petus, the force of which has gone on increasing till our day, 
much time and effort have been devoted to this department of 
learning, marked by that same earnest zeal which character 
ized the revival of classical study in the fifteenth century, but 
based on far sounder and broader principles. A new science 
has been established, the science of Comparative Philology, 
whose method of investigation is no less exact than that of 
kindred sciences, and whose fields are equally inviting to the 
ardent student. The results of the researches in this new de- 
partment have far surpassed the dreams of its founder, and for 
a decade or more, competent men have been gathering up these 
results and applying the principles established to the elucida- 
tion of the forms and syntax of the Latin language. Gram- 
mars have appeared by the scores. Those, however, really 
adapted to school and college use are very few. Some, like 
Roby’s, are of the highest value as reference-works, and em- 
body results of the profoundest scholarship; but such works 
are totally unadapted to class-room use. Others have been 
prepared specially for the school by men of unquestioned eru 
dition,—men who keep themselves abreast with the studies of 
the day, but whose enthusiasm has warped their judgment and 
led them to introduce much that belongs to historical and com- 
parative grammar rather than to Latin. Irrelevant matter 
thrown thus into the body of the grammar, oftentimes in un- 
digested shape, though it did doubtless arouse the attention of 
the teacher, and give him a foretaste of the pleasures awaiting 
him in the higher stages of linguistic study, served rather to 
embarrass than to aid the beginner. The demand, however, 
seems to be on the increase for more and more of this advanced 
material in our classical text-books, and grammars that do not 
abound in it are looked upon in contempt as behind the times. 
It is, however, a fair question whether this tendency to weave 
into our Latin grammars questions which pertain to general 
philology is not being carried a little too far, especially when 
questions are set for pupils entering college in regard to the 
history of forms, which the examiner himself could hardly 
have answered but a very few years ago. We hazard the state- 
ment that not one in twenty of the graduates of ten years ago 
could answer the questions on Latin grammar now put to boys 
at the preliminary examinations. Time will come when it will 
be asked, whether the student of to-day is so superior to those 
of the last generation, and also whether all this minute and 
critical work on the history of forms is essential in order to 
secure that general culture which comes from classical study. 


Professor Harkness, though one of America’s leading 
scholars in General Philology, as well as in Greek and Latin, 
has,as is well known, always been conservative in his text- 
books, believing the first thing to be sought wasa practical 
presentation of the facts of the language as they lie before the 
pupil in the author’s words,—a presentation which should be 
based upon the latest results in comparative study, but which 
should rigidly exclude the discussion of all questions not 
strictly belonging to the language and subject treated. In the 
new grammar before us, which has just appeared from the press 
of the Appletons, the learned author attempts, while presery- 
ing the original practical character of his work, at the same 
time to combine with the material which every grammar must 
contain, the valuable results of historical and comparative 
study as far as they serve to elucidate the forms and structure 
of Latin words and sentences. The outcome is a book of three- 
fold character. Above all there stands out, in the larger type, 
a complete outline of Latin grammar, to be learned by the be- 
ginner. With this isinterlarded, in smaller type, a discussion 
of rare forms and constructions, to be consulted by the ad- 
vaneed student. At the bottom of the page, in the form of 
foot-notes, is a large amount of valuable and interesting mat- 
ter pertaining to the origin and historical development of 
forms and syntactical constructions for the critical scholar and 
teacher. The value of these notes is greatly enhanced by 
copious references to the best authorities upon each separate 
subject, volume and page being usually cited, where may be 
found a full discussion by a specialist, as by Ritsch! and Cors- 
sen on forms, and on moods, Delbrueck, Curtius, and Draeger. 
Thus we have a grammar for the ordinary student, a reference 
manual for the general scholar, and a safe guide for the teacher 
in his studies in Latin Philology. The combination of these 
different elements, as will be seen by all, has been made by a 
masterly hand. The author has never lost sight of the para- 
mount interests of the learner, while ministering to the higher 
delights of the special student and teacher. While this ad- 
vanced matter is so interwoven in the regular development of 
the grammar as to preserve the unity of the work, yet it is not 
so confused with it as to distract and embarrass the pupil. 
Professor Harkness thus meets fully the demand made to-day 


in 80 many quarters, but in such a skillful manneras not to 
subject his work to the criticism which may be justly brought 
against many grammars that have appeared in recent years, to 
which we have already alluded; for all these higher matters are 
so arranged that it in no way interferes with the ordinary 
work of the learner, and it depends entirely upon the instruc- 
tor whether any use at all be made of it in the class-room. 

To give the merest outline of so elaborate and scholarly a 
work would be here quiteimpossible. There are certain salient 
features, however, which deserve special mention. At the 
close of Part I., Orthography, we have an extended and full 
discussion of phonetic changes, a systematic classification of 
the laws in accordance with which the forms of Latin words 
have undergone many very important changes. This will be 
found a most valuable auxiliary in the historical study of 
forms. Auxiliary also to this study and to the Roman method 
of pronunciation, is the marking of the quantity of all vowels 
(not syllables) occurring in the grammar, a thing which we do 
not remember to have seen done in any grammar before. The 
method adopted, however, does not give a complete exposition 
of all the facts. A scientific treatment would have marked as 
long or short those known to be long or short, and have left 
unmarked those which are, as yet, unsettled. But as such a 
treatment would be apt to confuse rather than aid the learner, 
the practical method is adopted of marking only those vowels 
which are known to be long, leaving unmarked, and treating 
as short, vowels in all situations where there are not good 
reasons for believing them to be long. This leaves those known 
to be short and those that are doubtful, undistinguished; and it 
is a matter of regret that the learned author, who has doubt- 
less investigated each and every case, could not have in some 
way indicated those whose quantity is known to be short. 

Under Part II., Etymology, we find the basis of the first four 
chapters, which pertain to declension and conjugation, essen- 
tially the same as in the revised edition of 1874, though much 
has been added in explanation of old and rare forms, and fre- 
quent reference has been made to extended treatises on the 
subject. The studies of the last few years have not rendered 
necessary any essential departure from the strictly scientific, 
and yet thoroughly practical, schematic arrangement made in 
the last edition. The last two chapters of this part, however, 
are essentially new. The fifth, on Particles, is a classification 
of adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections. 
Here the original form and signification of each particle is 
also given, as far as yet determined by comparative philology. 
Thus, in their origin, adverbs are shown to be mainly oblique 
cases of nouns, adjectives, pronouns, or participles; e. g., par- 
tim, partly, the accusative of a noun ; clam=calam, secretly, the 
accusative feminine of an adjective; quam, how much, tam, so 
much, the accusatives of a pronoun. Many prepositions are 
also traced back through adverbs to oblique cases, as those 
ending in a, like circa, contra, erga, to ablatives; those in m, 
like circum, cram, cum, to accusatives. Conjunctions, like 
adverbs, consist largely of petrified case-forms, chiefly from 
pronominal stems; thus, sed, vérd, ergo, are ablatives; autem, 
quod, quom, are accusatives; ubt and uti, locatives; vel—velis, 
should you wish ; ve=vis, you wish ; sive=sivis, if you wish, etc. 
The sixth and last chapter under Etymology is on the forma- 
tion of words; twenty-five pages devoted to the discussion of 
roots, stems, and suffixes, the derivation and composition of 
words. We are shown how, from roots, the primitive elements 
of all the words in our family of speech are formed stems by 
the addition of suffixes; and from stems, words; and from one 
part of speech how others are derived; and how, by com- 
position, the most extended and complex words are built up. 
The primitive form and meaning of each root and suffix is 
given as far as they are yet determined. It will be readily seen 
how valuable these discussions on the history of the outer 
form and inner content of words are to students who wish to 
acquire a thorough knowledge of Latin. 

In the revision of 1874 scarcely anything was touched beyond 
etymology; but we now find, under Part III., which treats of 
syntax, not simply a revision, but an essentially new work, 
though we are glad to see the phraseology and the wording of 
the rules of the old work, in a great measure, preserved. 
Nothing but a careful examination of this part of the gram- 
mar can give an idea of the thorough and scholarly manner in 
which the work has been done, Especially the treatment of 
the subjunctive mood, that stumbling-block of Latin students, 
will arrest at once the attention. This mood contains the 
forms and meaning of two kindred moods, the subjunctive 
proper and the optative. In Latin, the forms characteristic of 
these two moods, used without any difference of meaning, are 
made to supplement each other. Thus, in the present, the 
subjunctive forms are found in the first conjugation, and the 
optative forms in the second, third, and fourth. In their 
origin they are only special developments of certain forms of 
the present indicative, denoting continued and attempted ac- 
tion. From this idea of attempted action was readily de- 
veloped on the one hand desire, will, as we attempt only what 
we desire, and on the other hand probability, possibility, as we 
shall very likely accomplish what we are already attempting. 


These two kindred meanings, united in one word, are shown to 


lie at the basis of all subjunctive constructionsin Latin. Thus 


we have two rules for the uses of this mood in principal 
clauses,—the subjunctive of desire and the potential subjunc- 
tive; and from these two have been developed the various uses 
of the subjunctive in subordinate clauses, which were them- 
selves originally independent clauses. Thus, the subjunctive 
of desire is used in final, conditional, and concessive clauses; 
the potential subjunctive in clauses of result, and in various 
others denoting what is likely to be. Moreover, from these 
two leading uses was developed the idea of a conceived or 
assumed action, which probably lies at the foundation of all 
the other uses of this mood, as in causal and temporal clauses, 
in indirect questions, and in subordinate clauses of the indirect 
diecourse. A strictly historical and scientific, and at the same 
time a thoroughly practical, treatment is thus furnished of 
this most perplexing subject, and we feel sure it will be wel- 
comed by all instructors as a new aid in imparting a knowl- 
edge of it. 

In reading through the pages of this new grammar we have 
been impressed more profoundly than ever with the fact, how 
absolutely essential it is fora man who pretends, in our day, 
to write a grammar of any language of our family, that he 
should be more than simply a student of the language treated, 
—that he should be able to grasp the genius, the underlying 
principles which permeate all the branches of the great Indo- 
European family; to analyze and classify these as far as they 
appear in a given speech; and, what is of the most vital im- 
portance, to adapt such analysis and classification to the com- 
prehension of our youth. 

This book will be a new incentive to young men engaged in 
this department of learning, urging them to renewed exer- 
tions, and showing them by what constant and unfaltering 
zeal they must devote themselves to study, if they hope to re- 
ceive the torch of knowledge when it falls from such hands as 
these, and to pass it in renewed brightness to those who may 
come after; for the amount of labor and research shown in 
these pages is equaled only by the judicious skill and remark- 
able care with which the work has been done. A. W. 


Apams’ ILLUSTRATED CHART OF BIBLICAL AND SECULAR 
History, From 4004 B.C. To 1881 A. D. Combining Obd- 
ject Lessons in History for children, with tabulated and 
synchronized history for both day and Sunday-schools. It 
constitutes a complete encyclopedia of history and chronol- 
ogy, for schools of all grades, for family use, for private stu- 
dents, and is indispensable to every well-equipped library. 5 
Union Square, New York: Colby & Co. 


This great practical Chart is a chromo-lithograph, mounted 
on canvas, is about twenty-one feet long by two and one- 
quarter feet wide, and is in three styles: On Rollers, turned 
by cranks, and occupying such space on a wall as may be de- 
sired for family and school use; in Portfolio form, for table 
use; and in Book form, bound in paper, hinged on cloth. We 
give our readers the following general description of this su- 


perb work: 

The length of the Chart is divided by perpendicular lines 
into the fifty-nine centuries and their decades; across these 
century columns pass, from left to right, colored lines or 
streams that represent the different historic nations (and lives 
of the patriarchs), and change their color to indicate every 
change of rulers; these streams divide, subdivide, unite, or dis- 
appear according to the record of the nation represented; thus 
every nation, with its consecutive rulers and all the leading 
facts of history, are placed upon a fixed scale and presented to 
the eye in their proper relations as to time, just as, graph- 
ically, a map locates towns, rivers, and countries. eridians 
intersect places of the same longitude, in the same manner 
that century and decade lines on this Chart mark contempo- 
raneous nations, rulers, and events. 

The origin of nations, their grand march through the cen- 
turies, tot their final overthrow, are prominent features of 
the Chart, while the confused mass of dates and events, that 
usually comprises our knowledge of history, is so sifted and 
synchronized by it, so lighted with colors, models, and illus- 
trations, that the centuries of the past seem transformed into 
individual realities, marked with their peculiar characteristics. 
The plan of the Chart is so simple that children can readily un- 
derstand it, and so comprehensive that it is in itself an Histor- 
ical Cyclopedia for the mature scholar. 

Beginning at the left (everything runs from left to right, 
from the past to the present), among the world’s great eras 
and events so attractively presented on this panorama, may be 
noted, in the line of sacred history, the genealogy of the patri- 
archs, the genealogy of Christ, the Deluge, the Call of Abraham, 
the Bondage in Egypt, the Exodus, the Division of the King- 
dom, the Loss of the Ten Tribes, the Captivity in Babylon, the 
Restoration. and the Crucifixion. In secular history we trace 
the lines of Phencecia, Egypt, Babylon and Assyria, and Greece, 
for some seventeen red wd years, and find few changes. 
Then we see indicated the fall of Babylon, the massing of 
tnd under the gor Persian Empire, Alexander’s kingdom, 

me engulfing the national streams of the world, its fall in 
the fifth vmgee” A. D., and the rise and progress of the mod- 
ern nations to the present time, 

Thus all that is known of human history is spread out clearly 
before the eye, quite as plainly as what is known of the earth’s 
surface is delineated on the best map. The comprehensive- 
ness of the Chart is surprising. It enables the reader to read- 
ily trace the contemporaneous events of any period of the 
world, decade by decade, and century by century, while it out- 
lines for him successive rulers, conquests, and losses of 
each nation throughout all historic time. 


A Key is furnished, which explains the Chart so simply and 
so thoroughly that a child cannot fail to understand it. The 
Indices save much valuable time, and add vastly to the pleas- 
ure of using the Chart. The names of rulers and eminent men 
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are carefully syllabled and accented according to Thomas’ 
Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography. This Chart must be 
examined to be fully appreciated. No mere description can 
convey an adequate idea of its practical worth to teachers and 
students. Even primary teachers will find it of great value in 
giving object-lessons on historical, geographical, and general 
topics. It enables them to instruct, through the eye, the mind 
of every child, and it will awaken and stimulate interest and 
investigation on the most important subjects. The author 
has, with a vast amount of critical study and adjustment, 
planned and executed his work upon the principle that what 
we see in picture is remembered, while what we read is soon 
forgotten; and he has, with consummate skill, produced what 
has been styled a photograph of universal history and chronol- 
ogy. We have, for ourselves, carefully examined and tested 
Mr. Adams’ great production, and find it the fullest, most ac- 
curate, and original thing of the kind with which we have ever 
met. We heartily commend it to teachers, school officers, and 
to the people generally. It is now being used in many of our 
best schools in the country, and when its simplicity, its com- 
prehensiveness, the grand series of historical object-lessons it 
presents, and the attraction it gives to the much-neglected 
study of history become known, it will be considered indis- 
pensable in every school-room study and family living-room. 
Any information in regard to this Chart can be obtained of 
John E. Colby & Co., publishers, 5 Union Square (Brentano’s), 
New York. 


LITERARY NOTES, 


— Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., New York, will 
publish in a few days, a biography of David Cox, the artist, 
by the late Mr. William Hall, edited, with additions, by Mr. 
J. Thackray Bunce, with autotype portrait. & . 

— The Society for Political Education, New York, has just 
issued No. IIL. of the Economic Tracts, of the series of 1880- 
81; price, 10 cents. It treats of subjects and questions per- 
taining to political economy, constitutional law, the theory 
and administration of government, and eurrent politics. 
These topics are recommended to students as suitable for 
special investigation, or as topics for essay-writing and debate; 
with an appendix of questions discussed by the Political Econ- 
omy Club of London, and the Société de Economic Politique, 
of Paris. ; 

— John Wiley & Sons, New York, have now ready L, B. 
Carll’s Calculus of Variations. This book, which is for sale 
by subscription, has attracted great attention from mathema- 
ticians, not alone from its character, but from the almost 
marvelous work of its author, who was born blind. It has re- 
ceived high praise from eminent authorities, and as the sub- 
ject has been written about but little, it is believed every 
mathematical library will seek to possess acopy for its intrinsic 
merit, and as a monument of the patient industry of its author. 

— R. Worthington, 770 Broadway, New York, announce for 
immediate publication, Chatterbox Junior, edited by Edward 
Willett, Joshua Kendall, Miss Pollard, and others. Illustrated 
with colored and full-page wood-engravings; 4to, boards, $1.25. 
The publisher considers this Chatterbox Junior the best juven- 
ile of its kind ever issued. On examining its pages, parents 
will be convinced that it is adapted to the understanding of 
our young folks. It is entertaining, and at the same time in- 
structive; it will be a source of delight to children, and will 
guide their taste in the right direction. It is a book that 
should be in every family. 

— Messrs, Charles Scribner’s Sons, of New York, announce 
that an undertaking which they have had in progress for sev- 
eral years is now completed, and that they shall begin in Octo- 
ber the publication of a work which they believe will prove 
the most important of recent contributions to American his- 
tory. Under the general title of the Campaigns of the Civil 
War, they will issue a series of volumes, contributed at their 
solicitation by a number of leading actors in, and students of, 
the great conflict of 1861-’65, with a view of bringing together, 
for the first time, a full and authoritative military history of 
the suppression of the Rebellion. ; 

— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, announce a 
new series of the lives of American statesmen. It will com- 
prise but two or three lives anterior to the Revolution; the 
greater number will be devoted to the period from the war of 
the Revolution to the war of Secession. The series will be 
under the editorship of Mr. John T. Morse, Jr. The works 
already arranged for are as follows: Alexander Hamilton, by 
Henry Cabot Lodge; John Quincy Adams, by John T. Morse, 
Jr.; John Randolph of Roanoke, by Henry Adams; James 
Madison, by Sidney H. Gay; James Monroe, by Daniel C. Gil- 
man; John C. Calhoun, by Dr. H. von Holst; Andrew Jackson, 
by Prof. W. G. Sumner; Henry Clay, by Hon. Carl Schurz; 
Albert Gallatin, by John Austin Stevens; Patrick Henry, by 
Prof. Moses Coit Tyler; Benjamin Franklin, by Col. T, Went- 
worth Higginson. Livesof Jefferson, Webster, and others, are 
also expected from competent hands. Each biography will 
occupy a single volume. The earlier volumes of the series will 
i pear the present season. They will alsc make a special hol- 

ay volume out of five of Bayard Taylor’s best ballads, with 
Weaty-five choice illustrations by a variety of artists. Mr. 

Orace E, Scudder has given the young folks a delightful book 
about Boston Town. Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS ABROAD. 


Europe has abounded this summer with international as- 
semblies, Whether this has become its natural condition of 
|late years, I am not prepared to say; my impression is, that 
things have been tending that way; but these gatherings cer- 
tainly form a distinct and marked feature of 1881. Many emi- 
nent men from all parts of Christendom have actively pro- 
moted them, or been attracted to them, by the nature and im- 
portance of their topics, a large proportion of which are ger- 
mane to the objects promoted by EDUCATION and THE JourR- 
NAL. I have seen something of three of them, in which all 
public-spirited and intelligent persons in our land are inter- 
ested ; viz., the International Conference of the Y. M. C. Asso- 
ciations ; the International Medical Congress (both of London); 
and the Association for the Reform and Codification of Inter- 
national Law (at Cologne), and two others yet to be held, in 
which Americans have an interest, and of which I may see 
something,—the International Geographical Congress, at Ven- 
ice, and the assembly to promote the substitution of Arbitra- 
tion between Nations for War, at London. No one of these 
is without broad and numerous relations to education in the 
nineteenth century which are of great importance, or without 
discussions and proceedings of special interest to Americans. 

Expressions of sympathy for our country in respect to 


THE ATTACK ON OUR PRESIDENT, 


the ocean beside those of an international character; but in 
all these last it is impossible not to see that if our chief magis- 
trate were merely a successful politician or military man, and 
had no such record as an educator and scholar,—as fortunately 
for himself and for us he has,—these extraordinary evidences 
of respect could not be what they are. On entering the hall 
at Cologne where the banquet given to the International Law 
Congress was proceeding, I found the German president of 
the body speaking on the subject, to whose grateful words the 
responses of American, English, and German members were 
very hearty; and the first business next morning was on the 
exclusion of those who attempt to change national governments 
by assassination, from the provisions of extradition treaties, in 
behalf of persons accused of mere political crimes; in the dis- 
cussion of which similar mention was made of the shocking 
crime at Washington. 

Four topics followed, in an extremely able paper by Prest. 
Barnard, of Columbia College, New York, three of which, at 
least, are of equal interest to teachers, men of science, and 
jurists. The sewere, unity of standards in the regulation of 
time, a coinage common to all nations, and the unification of 
weights and measures. The fourth was a common system of 
sea-signals, in connection with which Com. J. C. Beaumont’s 
system for the U.S. Navy, and an instrument devised therefor 
were explained to the great satisfaction of the assembly. All 
of us who had lately encountered peril of fogs at sea appreci- 
ated it highly. 

Dr. Barnard’s resolution on the Metric System, after some 
amending by abridgment, was adopted as follows: 


THE UNIFICATION OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


Whereas, In order to the facilitation of intercourse between 
nations, whether the same be commercial, postal, diplomatic, 
literary, or social, it is eminently desirable that the quantities 
of all exchangeable commodities, and all quantities whatever 
which there may be occasion to mention in communications, 
written or oral, should be expressed in the denominations of 
some common and universally-accepted system of weights and 
measures ; 

And, Whereas, The Metrological System (of which the basic 
unit, called the metre, was definitety and permanently fixed 
by the International Scientific Commission assembled for the 
purpose in the city of Paris, in the year 1799), has been very 
generally adopted by civilized peoples as the exclusive system 
according to which quantities are to be expressed in the trans- 
action of business among them; 

And, Whereas, It becomes every nation claiming to be en- 
lightened, to codperate with sister nations in the furtherance 
of a reform of so signal importance, and so pregnant with ben- 
efits to the whole human race; therefore, 

Resolved, As the sense of this Association, that the adoption 
of the Metric System of weights and measures by the nations 
among whom it has not yet been introduced is greatly to be 
desired, as affording a practicable, and apparently the only 

racticable, means of accomplishing the most important ob- 
ect, the unification of weights and measures of all mankind; 

That this system is recommended to acceptance, not only by 
its availability as a universal system, but also by reason of the 
simplicity of its principles. 

That this Association, therefore, respectfully urges upon the 
governments of those countries in which the Metric System of 
weights and measures has noteyet been established by law, to 
consider the ay aeeroeng: bed providing for the early introduction 
of that system among their peoples. 

ON THE SUBJECT OF COINAGE, 
nothing more was proposed than one standard, ** founded on 
the gram-weight of gold nine-tenths fine, — the coins of such 
system to bear no denominational stamp but that of their met- 
ric weight,’ —to which the ground of objection by some seemed 
to be the advantage it would give to mono-metallism in the 


eyes of bi-metallists. Although it was intimated that the 


have become a matter of course in other gatherings this side| 


of providing a use for our large annual product of silver, a dis- 
tinguished American lawyer declared in favor of a single stand- 
ard, that of gold. The argument for the international coinage 
proposed, rested, of course, on the confusion, annoyance, and 
loss to persons passing from one country to another, in conse- 
quence of various and exclusive national and local currencies. 
It was admitted that “the world is not yet prepared, and can- 
not be induced, to adopt any single monetary system, no mat- 
ter how manifest its merits’’; while any system that can be 
adopted for international purposes must not displace or inter- 
fere with any local system, but blend with, and form part of 
all, as that suggested might do. Many interesting things were 
said in the discussion, touching the ways in which the gold 
neoiage of different nations might assimilate. 

‘ Perhaps nothing called out more thought than the proposal 
or 

NEW STANDARDS OF TIME. 

It was novel, if not revolutionary. It suggested agreement as 
to minute and second, with differences only, according to longi- 
tude, as to the hour, — a prime meridian, with 24 fixed merid- 
ians corresponding, 15 degrees of longitude apart. This is 
expected to abate the confusion now existing. It is said that 
there are now 70 to 100 meridians actually recognized by the 
time-tables of the different railway companies in the U. 8. 
The variation from local time is 10 to 30 minutes. Among other 
things, the scheme abolished 12 o’clock at night, and substi- 
tutes a continuous count of the hours the day through,—adjusts 
the disagreement of one day in going round the world by fixing 
upon the (new) prime meridian, opposite that of Greenwich, 
as the point where the change of count shall take place,—and 
removes the uncertainty attaching to railway time-tables every- 
where as to whether a particular hour is considered an hour 
of the day or of the night. In a matter where reform is so 
absolutely necessary, a bold and thorough one cannot but 
command respect. I append Dr. Barnard’s resolutions, omit- 
ting the preambles. They give us five new meridians, and five 
new descriptions of time for the world, which he designates 
respectively: Valley (New Orleans), Atlantic (near New York), 
eastern (Newfoundland), mountain (Denver), and Pacific 
(Santa Barbara, Cal.) The prime meridian is fixed so as to 
avoid any possible national jealousy from any quarter by cross- 
ing the Pacific Ocean. The unity secured would not only have its 
business and civic advantages, but also great ones in the scien- 
tific study and reporting of natural phenomena. It is really 
international in origin, having been simultaneously and inde- 
pendently suggested by Professor Abbe of the United States 
Signal Service, and Chancellor Fleming of Queen’s University, 
Toronto, U. C. The resolutions adopted by the International 
Law Association are these: 


A TIME SYSTEM FOR THE WORLD. 


Resolved, That this Association approves and recommends 
to the favorable consideration of the governments of all na- 
tions, as well as to all scientific associations, chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade, and telegraphic and transportation 
companies, a time-system for the world, founded on the fol- 
lowing principles: 

1. Twenty-four standard meridians to be fixed upon, distant 
from each other fifteen degrees, or one hour each, in longi- 
tude, to which, and to which only, the arbitrary local times 
kept at all places on the earth’s surface shall be referred. 

2. The prime meridian, or that by reference to which the 
positions of al! the remaining one-hour meridians are to be de- 
termined, to be the meridian situated in longitude one hun- 
hundred and eighty degrees, or twelve hours, distant from the 
meridian of Greenwich, which prime meridian passes neay 
Behring’s Strait, and lies almost boy on the ocean. 

8. The diurnal change of count in the monthly calendar to 
begin when it is midnight on this prime meridian, and the 
same change to take place for the several meridians success- 
ively, until the circuit of the globe has been completed from 
east to west. 

4, The hour of the day at any place to be regulated by the 
standard meridian nearest such place in longitude, it being 
reckoned as twelve o’clock, noon, at the moment the mean sun 
passes such standard meridian. The minute and second to be 
the same at all times and for all places throughout the earth. 

5. The hours of the day to be numbered from one to twenty- 
four without interruption, and the division of the day into two 
halves of twelve hours each to be abandoned. 

6. For special purposes, as with a view to promote exactness 
in chronology, and to facilitate synchronous observations in 
science, the day and the time of the day as determined by the 

rime meridian to be employed as a kind of universal reckon- 
ng, under the name of Cosmopolitan Time. 

7. For the sake of distinction, the hours of Cosmopolitan 
Time to be denoted by symbols and not by numbers; and pre- 
ferably by the letters of the English alphabet taken in t eir 
order which, omitting J and V, are twenty-four in number,— 
these letters being also associated with the standard meridians 
in lar order from east to west, so that F corresponds to 
the meridian Passing near Caleutta, M to the Greenwich 
meridian of 180°, § to the meridian of New Orleans, 270°, and 
Z to the prime or zero meridian. 


Yours for educational purposes, 
Gro. F. Magoun, 
Cologne, Prussia, Sept. 18, 1881. 


— “assure you that I value your paper very highly, and that I have 
made practical use of many valuable hints given in its columns. I would 
not like to be obliged to do without it unless its place was supplied with 


United States inclined to a double standard from the necessity ‘ the 


e other publication as good. I esteem it chiefly for the notes and ar- 
ticles it con which are helpful toa teacher in conducting the work of 
school-room.”’—W. H. WADDELL, 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE. ‘ 
State Editor, N. A. Lucn, Augusta, Me. 

— Mrs. Noah Woods, of Bangor, bequeathed $5,000 to Bow- 
doin Coll. for a scholarship, to be called the Blake scholarship, 
in memory of her son who was a graduate of that institution. 

— Colby Univ. has begun a new term with a freshman class 
of 28 members, including 4 young women. 

— Ex-Prest. Enoch Pond, of the Bangor Theo. Sem., is 95 
years old, and says he has not had a headache in 66 years. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirForp, Manchester, N. H. 

— The Claremont High School has 100 students. 

— Colby Acad., at New London, has 100 students. 

— Nashua has introduced a new feature into the grammar 
schools. Each teacher takes a particular study, and goes from 
toom to room to hear lessons in it. Good results are looked for. 

— Mr. A. W. Bacheler, of the Manchester High School, had 
the building very tastefully draped in memory of President 
Garfield 


— St. Paul’s School, at Concord, where two of the late Pres- 
ident’s children were educated, was heavily draped in his 


_ memory. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 

— Brigham Acad., Bakersfield, has 76 students,—more than 
since the opening term in ’79. Its excellent teachers, Misses 
Ross and Miller, are fortunately retained; and Prin. Johnson 
is engaged for three years. Additions to library and apparatus 
are expected during the coming year. This school is doing 
thorough and substantial work. 

— The constitution and by-laws of the Vermont Coll. of 
Teachers will be distributed to members this month. The 
college adopted the following resolution: 


That the study of arithmetic, as now pursued in our com- 
mon schools, en an amount of time not warranted by 
the results attained; and that it deserves to be seriously con- 
sidered whether the relation of this to other studies cannot be 
readjusted so as to secure at once a more effective ———- of 
arithmetic, nnd more time for other studies now neglected or 
crowded out. 


This looks like serious work, and a prospect of practical re- 
form. A well-appointed committee has been assigned the task 
of arranging a course of study for common and high schools, 
including a classical course for high schools and academies. 
Uniformity throughout the State would be a step in advance, 
especially when combined with excellence. The members of 
the college have set before themselves an examination in Eng- 
lish and Latin classics. The English authors on are 
Shakespeare and Danie] Webster. The selections are likely to 
be the “‘ Reply to Hayne,” and “ King Lear.” 

— The Johnson Normal School is on the forward march. 
It is raising its standard, and securing uniform scholarship by 
rejecting one-fourth of its applicants. This makes the 
class worth four times as much for those accepted. We 
predict a more uniform testimony from town superintend- 
ents, in favor of normal graduates, if this plan is followed 
five years. It is claimed that Vermont academies and high 
schools are generally unfriendly to the normal schools. This 
seems not unlikely, since most of the high schools and acad- 
emies offer norma! classes, and profess to turn out well-qual- 
ified teachers; while the normal schools advertise that they 
furnish a good English education to those not designing to 
teach. When wisdom reigns, each will do only its own work, 
and do that well. 

— An institute for Windsor Co. is to be held at Chester, 
Oct. 6, 7, and 8, and one for Caledonia Co. at St. Johnsbury, 
Oct. 25, 26, and 27. Educational meetings of one day each, 
are being held every week in some of the towns of the State. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BuNKER, Boston, (Highlands) Mass. 
— Mr. Geo. N. Cross has been elected principal of the Man- 
ning School, Ipswich. Mr. C. is an Amherst graduate, and 


ae been for five years master of the high school, North An- 
over, 

— The School Com. of South Hadley have engaged Mr. Silas 
E. Persons, a recent graduate of Hamilton Coll., N. Y., as 
principal of their high school. 

— The Com. of Wareham have elected Miss Ellen J. Towle, 
of New Hampshire, assistant in their high school. 

— Mr. C. F. Jacobs, of West Scituate, has been chosen prin- 
cipal of the Belchertown High School. 

—A class of 40 entered the Westfield State Normal School 
this term. 

— Miss Lizzie B. Hall is to have charge of the high school, 
and Miss Delia A. Dunnell of the Burkville School, in Conway. 

— The number in the entering class at Smith Coll., North- 
ampton, is over one hundred. 

— Phillips Acad., Andover, has an unusually large attend- 
ance, 218 names being now enrolled, — the largest number it 
has ever had so early in the year. 

— Mr. W. O. Pratt, of Northampton, a graduate of Amherst 
Coll., and lately classical teacher in the Westfield High School, 
has been appointed superintendent of schools, and principal of 
the high school at Warren. 

— The School Com. of Lee have appointed Miss Mary Brad- 
ley an assistant teacher in the Central grammar school, 

— Mr. A. C. Getchell, a graduate of Colby Univ., the Har- 
vard Scientific, and the Bridgewater Normal schools, recently 
teaching in West Warren, has been engaged as principal of the 
high school at Adams. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
State Editor, I. O. WinsLow, Providence, R. I. 

— Mowry and Goff’s School has commenced its nineteenth 
school-year with 230 pupils, the largest number at the begin- 
ning of any year. Theschool-rooms have been thoroughly ren- 
ovated, and the walls painted during the vacation. This school 
now has 15 teachers, 11 of them regular, four special instruct- 
ors and lecturers. Seven of these teachers are college gradu- 
ates. The school never appeared in a more healthy or vigorous 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Messrs. SHELDON & Co., New York, have 
just issued Prof. Elroy M. Avery’s New Chem- 
istry, an important new work, containing the 
latest developments in this branch of science. 
The arrangement of the text is admirable, and 
the illustrations are unsurpassed for accuracy 
and beauty. Valuable suggestions to teachers 
and pupils are given by the author, and the 
appendix has directions for the use of chemical 
apparatus and the methods of conducting ex- 
periments that greatly enhance the value of 
this eminently practical text-book. Mr. Avery 
is the author of a Natural Philosophy, pub- 
lished by the same firm, which has had a very 


success. Warren P. Adams, Esq., 47 

klin street, Boston, is the New England 

agent, and the Western agency is at 303 Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago. 


TEACHERS and school-officers are invited to 
notice the card of H. W. Ellsworth, 21 Park 
Place, New York, in this issue of Tux Jour- 
WAL. Mr. Ellsworth is the well-known author 
of works on Penmanship, Drawing, and Book- 
keeping. His Reversible Writing Books are 


published in State editions. and have been 
widely introduced into all sections of the coun- 
try in the public and private schools. 


Gro. H. Ex1is, Boston, will publish this 
week an important book 4 Professor Lesley, 


entitled Man’s Origin and 
NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Elements of ; @ Text-book for Schools; by | and 
Elroy M. Avery, .; [las.; cloth. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. 

Word- ; for the Use of Classes in Etymol- 


8. S. » LL.D.; cloth: 76 cts.........-- 
; a Novel; by “Rita.” 12mo, extra cloth;| Southern 


$1.25; paper, 50 cts. Phila.: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Chatterboz, Jr. ; edited by Ed. Wil Joshua Ken- 
dal), Miss Pollard, and others; illustrated with colored 
wood dto, bds.; $1.25. New 


lements of Geometry ; Simon Newcomb, Prof. of 
Mathematics, U.S.N.; cloth..... lish His 


authors yw McD. Halsey 
Ph.D.; cloth. New York: Wm. R. Jenkins. 
Political Econ- 


THE INDEX. 


By Kart ZERRAHN. 


Sacred and Secular Choruses, 
Selected and Arranged 
For Singing Societies and 
Musical Conventions. 
Chorus associations of all kinds will welcome this 
new compilation of just the music the master who 
makes it likes to use, and uses so successfully, in musical 
meetings. 27 Choruses, 144 octavo pages. Price in 
boards, $1.25; paper, $1.00. 


The IDEAL, (75 cts.), by Emerson, is the singing- 
school book forthe season. The best of all his singing: 
school books, as thee HEBALD OF PRAIS 
hy his church music books; and of 

is SONG BELLS (50 cts.) for common schools the 
same may be said. Do not fail alsoto examine Tilden’s 
traly excellent WELCOME CHORUS ($1.00), 
which is undoubtedly the best high-school song-book 
for those who desire a new one. Also keep in mind 
LIGHT AND LAFE (35 cts.), in the front rank of 
Sunday-school song books; a worthy companion of 
the equally good BEACON LIGHT 


(@™ Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & C@O., 


336 451 Washington Street, Boston. 
The Easiest Way 


Housekeeping = Cooking. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL, 
Supt. School of Cookery, Washington. 
“‘ The missing link in the cook - book line.’’— Chicago 
“ By all odds the completest household ‘cook - book’ 
that has come under our notice.” . ¥. Ezaminer 


Chronicle. art 
* The intell and good sense of the writer have 


igence 
certainly led to the wisest as well as the easiest way. 
Not a few will be all the more pleased with her 
work to detect in the old, inimitable 
rey eaven it come not to be a 
lost The Nation. 


*,° Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
Publishers. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, Publishers, 
4 27 Park Place, New York. 


School of Elocution and Expression, 


OFFERS SPECIAL ADVANTAGES DE- 
SIRING TO TEACH. anes 


Late Boston Univ. School of Oratory Methods. 
Stadents the two-years’ course entitled 
of graduation. 


FALL TERMS OPENS OCT. 6ru, 1881. 


Private after Sept. Sst, 1001. For 


ANNA BARIGHT, Princ., 
Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


HERMANN B. BOISEN, A.M., 


Late Professor of Modern of 
Indiana, and Williams College, Mass., ad 


Instructor in German Language and Literature, 
781 TREMONT STREET, 


336 d BOSTON, MASS. 


Special attention is invited to 
THE DICTIONARY oF 
EDUCATION anp INSTRUCTION: 


A Rererence Boox anp ManvAL ON THE 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, 
FOR THE USE OF 

Panewrs, anp OTHEnRs; 
BASED UPON THE 
OF EpucaTION. 

By HENRY KIDDLE and A J. SOHEM. 


One volume of 330 pages, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


(Bee Notices in Journal of Education, Aug. 18. 
and Sept. 22.) 

w@ Ladies and Gentlemen are desired in all parts of 
the country for the thorough and systematic introduc- 
tion of this book in their immediate locality. No ‘talk- 
ing’ required; a cursory examination suffices to prove 
that the Dictionary is exceedingly useful and desirable 
for Parents and School Officers, and | 
to all Teachers, and to pupils of Normal Sch . The 
price is so low that no objection can be made on that 
point. Very favorable Terms. Specimen-pages free, 


We recommend also the 
AHN-HENN German Course 
“ French 
Latin 66 
which prove more and more to be the best Methods 
for use in Public Schools and Academies, and the 
pest preparation for the difficult grammars used in 
Colleges, etc. — ag” Low Prices, Best Terms for 
Introduction and Exchange. — Specimen-pages free, 
Largest Stock of ee Material, 
Kindergarten Publications, Globes, 
and German Publications. 
a@ Catalogues sent gratis on application. 
Fo Publications, if not on hand, im- 
a, rom Europe within only 4 or & weeks. 
' Counection with all countries. Informa- 
tion promptly given. 
K. Steiger & Co., 
24 Park Place, New York. 


“ 


END FOB our NEW PREMIUM LIST. 
S Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


Backes 


Just Published. 


: The best book for 
Seminaries, &c. Contains a fine variety of Choice 


Glees, Quartetses, Hymn - Tunes, Anthems, &c. Teach- 
ers are earnestly uested to examine this fresh and 


ee ae ” cts. per copy, $5.00 per doz. 
Woodland Echoes. £2" 


Classes, and the Home, A compe and pr ive 
elementary department, and full of splendid Songs 
that will please the children. Already adopted by 
hundreds of schools. Examine it. You will like it. 


Price 50 ets. per co 5.00 perdoz. S; es 
on Py pe jpecimen pag 


Sailor Boy’s Dream. 4°* 


fall chorus with solos, or may be sung by four ladies 
two Unexcelied for No 
mes req ice, 15 cts. copy; 0%. 
Sample sent, postpaid, for 10 ad 


S. W. STRAUB, 
69 Dearborn St, Chicago. 


For Teachers, Students, and Libraries. 


NEW & CHEAPER EDITION OF A GREAT WORK. 


“ An émportant national work.” —N. Tribune. 
“ The literary event of the decade.””—Hart. Courant. 
‘* A book more interesting than half the new novels.” 
—The Nation. 
“ A work of great and permanent importance.” 
—N. Evening Post. 

“ One of the most valuable publications of the centu- 
ry.” v Hotton Post. 
“ A book actually fascinating from inning to end.” 

B. 4 ngell. 


A HISTORY OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. By Moses Coir Tyrer, Professor of 
English Literature in Cornell University. New and 
cheaper edition; two volumes in one, comprising the 
period 1607-1765. Large octavo, half-leather. $3.50. 


A POPULAR EDITION OF A FAMOUS BOOK. 


UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN. by 
ISABELLA BIRD, author of “A Lady’s Life in the 
Rocky Mountains,” &c. A new and cheaper edition. 
Octavo, 2 vols. in 1, with all the illustrations, $3.00. 
“ Beyond question the most valuable and the most in- 
ater recent books concerning Japanese travel. 
eth y © of the most profitable of recent travel rec- 
ords.”—Kvening Post. 

“ But it is in descriptions of men and manners that 
she excels, and in them she is so excellent that in no 
other book in eS is there anything like so vivid * 
picture as she gives of the Japanese people.”—N. 7. 


Published by 
334 n 


GH The above are for sale by all dealers, and are 
sent ree on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


16 Hawley 8t., Boston 


3378 93d New Work. 


Sept. 29, 1881. 
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condition than now. In respect to the lighting, heating, and 
ventilation, probably no school-building in New England is its 
superior. 

— Some of the friends of the late Prof. Diman, and of his 
daughter May, whose bright life was so suddenly and tragic- 
ally ended, have determined to erect a memorial to them. As 


they were both especially devoted to hospital work, and Miss 
Diman to the charge of sick children, it has been decided that 
the memorial shall take the form of a cottage, at East Prov- 
idence, connected with the present orphanage and nursery, 
with a one-story pavilion adjoining, as a home for sick chil- 
dren, especially incurables. The estimated cost is $4,500, 
toward which “Hon. Rowland G. Hazard has generously con- 
tributed $500 in the name of his | egg gp and other lib- 
eral benefactions have been tendered. @ are sure that so 
worthy an enterprise, and connected with names so beloved, 
and in such hands, will not fail of complete success.—Prov- 
idence Journal, 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— In the city of New Haven there are six districts and 32 
schools. The Center street and Quinnipiac, recently of East 
Haven, have been annexed to New Haven. The whole num- 
ber of pupils in the schools of New Haven this term is 9,691, 
being an increase of 319 over the previous year, about one-half 
the increase being from annexation. The schools of New 
Haven have for many years ranked with the very best of New- 
England schools. Many of the teachers have been in the ser- 
vice of the city for a score of years, or longer. Supt. Parish 
has for about twelve years filled his present position to very 
general acceptance, and accomplished a good work. He is one 
of the veterans in the educational work. 

— We learn that the new high school in the enterprising city 
of Meriden has been opened under the mastership of Mr. H. 
Pratt, formerly of Bristol, a teacher of large and successful 


experience. We have no doubt that the establishment of this 
school will be a great benefit to the community, and that ere 
long a suitable building will be erected for its accommodation. 

— The autumn term of the Normal School has opened with 
very flattering prospects, and the new, or entering class, has 
about fifty members. 

— Wm. W. Fowler, son of the late Prof. W. C. Fowler, 
LL.D., died at Durham, aged 49. His mother was daughter 
of Noah Webster. He graduated at Amherst, and was vale- 
dictorian of his class; studied law in Springfield and New York, 
and practiced his profession in New York for about fifteen 
years. He was married there to Gertrude Van Ness Smith. 
He wrote Ten Years in Wall Street, which had a large sale, 
and was also author of Women of the Frontier. 

— Sec. Northrop is intending to hold several institutes in 
October and November. The first is to be in Plainville early 


in October. We learn that later in the month, institutes are 
to be held at East Haddam, Willimantic, and other places, of 
which due notice will be given. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Illinois State Editor, J. N. WiLKINSON, Decatur, Ill. 

ILLINOIS.—Sapt. Feitshans, of Springfield, retains his former work as 
principal of the ~ / high school; at the same time he accepts the respon- 
sibilities of general superintendent of the public schools of the city. 

W. H. Russell, formerly superintendent of Kewanee schools, is now 
principal of the grammar school at Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 

Geo. E. Dawson, late of Washington School, Chicago, has engaged in 
the of law. 

Miss 8. Alice Judd, of Normal class of '74, was elected Se 
ber of the Cook Co. Normal School faculty; salary $1,000. Having ac- 
cepte:! her old position in Decautur High ool, she declined, for the 
present at least, this very flattering offer. 

The “ Normal sraiess ” attended the recent soldiers’ reunion at 
ap came Col. Elliott of that regiment is now adjutant-general of 

e 

Elmer E. Shinkle, Normal class of ’81, died in Sept. of typhoid fever. 

a Vt. i, of Ottawa, has accepted a place on the facuity of Princeton 

ool, 
- H, Cormaar, a graduate of the Michigan Normal School, comes to 


1 as amem- 


Decatur as a science teacher, Mr. Henderson devotes himself to the mak- 
ing of school ap us, 
aw school-building has-been enlarged and repaired during the va- 
ion. 

Ford, Macon, and Pike counties have monthly publications conducted 
in the interest of their schools. 
of Grayville, conducted a teachers’ institute at Cannelton, 

rry Co., Ind. 

Prof. DeMotte, of Bloomington, has purchased an interest in the Kansas 
Farmer, and will retire from teaching at the close of the year. 

The Illinois Normal Univ. had 540 students at the beginning of this year, 
of whom 349 are in the Normal Dept. 

The male teachers of Ford Co. attempted to put through the institutea 
resolution against the use of “ Prof.,” but the county superintendent and 
the ladies defeated it. 

J. W. Hubbard, a graduate of Princeton Coll. (N.J.), has been elected 
principal of the “ Western School,” Moline. 

A. D. Jenkins, age | at Mineral, was married at the close of the va- 
cation to Miss Pettis, of G Geneseo. 

Miss Hampton leaves Charleston schools, to become principal of the 
Government School for Indians at Parker, Arizona. 

Prin. Lewellen, of Milford, leaves our State to take charge of the 
schools at De Witt, Neb. 

8.8. Kemble, of Rock Island, since becoming city su ntendent of 
schools, has resigned his office as second-lieut tof the man Rifles. 

The recent examination of teachers for the State certificate admitted 
fifty-eight applicants, but they did not all present themselves for examin- 
ation. Fp dm oe were examined by Messrs. Hull of Carbondale, An- 
drews of esburg, and Smith of Dixon. 
ait. cove, principal of schools for the past two years at Dunleith, 

According to the arrangement of io cenqpemen from that district, a 

competitive apengten for the West-Point cadetship will be held at 


Pontiac, Nov. 3. 
Miss Skinner, of Princeton, a graduate of the Boston School of Elocu- 
linois Normal 


th Sc 
on oe eeneey, has been added to the faculty of the Il 
niversity. 
J. T. Johnson, of New Boston, changes this to the principalshi 
Peoria First District. 2 ae 
G. A. Burgess ha been inted county superintendent is suc- 
Monticello schools by Mr. H. F. Baker, of 


ceeded as principal 

{An [linois exchange speaks as follows of our State editor.—Ep.] “J. 
N. Wilkinson, former , principal of the school at Buda, but now princi- 
pal of the High School at Decatur, has resigned his position as State edi- 
tor of the Educational Weekly, and accep the same position upon the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION,—a good change,—and THE JOURNAL will have 
a first-class man to represent their interests in this State.” 

We are indebted to the office at Springfield for the names of those to 
whom the State certificate has been recently ay by Supt. Slade. re 
are as follows; Chester E. Dodge, Chicago; J.C. Burns, 8 ; H.W. 
Brua and W. A. Reiss, Belleville; A. M. Hitch, Griggsville; D. W. Doran, 
Westtield; J. B. Estee, Woodstock; G. Blount, Macomb; G. M. Herrick, 
Lena (all of Illinois); Miss L. M, Pendleton, Kilbourn City, Wis. 


SPENCERIA 


STEEL 
PENS. 


for trial, by mail, on receipt 
316 tf 


Kn 20 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 


of 35 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


THE WAY TO ORDER, AND THE BOOKS TO ORDER. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, St. Cloud, Min.n, Sept. 9, 1881. 
MESSRS. W. B. SMITH & CO., 27 Bond St., New YORK :—Please send —— copies of the 


Enchanted Library for Young Folks. 


Also, — copies of “ KEN-FOLK.*? We wish them for reading-books in our Model Department. Direct‘ 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Sr. CLoup, Minn. Per J. LAWRENCE. 


[Copy-} 


and charge, to 


igh,—shoul 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, fer Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any Sopumement of instruction, low 

see Candidates’ New Bualle- 
tin. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 

GOOD TEACHERS seekin 
should have Application-form. 8 ailed 


postage. ) 
J, W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary, 


American School Institute 
7 East STREET, NEW YORK. 


Agents Wanted. 


for 


VOCAL CULTURE, READING, ORATORY. 


enviable a as reader and teacher at st. Albans. 
His lesson 


lournal of Education (Boston): Editoral. 
“ WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, having been under the 
instruction of Prof. 8. 8. BLoon, desire to express our 
unqualified appreciation of his system of teaching, and 335, 


Apply to 


A Teacher of first-class scholarship and executive abil} 
“PROF. S. 8S. BLOCH, ef Boston, won 40 | ity, who has had successful experience, to take the 


fore the Institute showed him to be a thor- | position of Head Master ina popular city preparatory 
—- student of his art and a leader in his profession.”’ | school for boys. An investment of $2,000 is required. 


Manager N. EZ. Bureau of Education, 


WANTED, 
sors, Principals 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 


16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. | 97 ¢¢ 


A. LOVELL & CO., 
42 Bond Street, New York. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency Nz 


Provides Comets, | 4 

rs vernesses, and Teachers 0: Docu- 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ | _ yo; WasHINGTON to 
application-forms furnished on request. Parties in| iq including the Life of CS. A 
need of Teachers will please state the qualifications 


AGENTS WANTED for the National Hand Book of 


graphical, Statistical, Financial, Political. 


FIELD 


Six Books in One. Edited by Rev. E. 0. HAVEN, 
LL.D. Including the Census of .18S0. In great 
demand for the Counting House and Home Lib . 


bear unsolicited testimony to the remarkable results of 
hiswork. For broad and practical development his sys- 
tem is invaluable. Many of us have ane the benefit 
of instruction from Profs. Monroe and Baxter, and we 


these celebrated masters.’’ — [Signed one hundred 
Mastere and Teachers of the Bos ic Schools.) 


PROF. BLOCH is now ready to give Class and 
private Instruction. Address at 
334 tf ADAMS Housk, Boston, MASS. 


Bishop Simpson, 


Addressing the students of the National School of Elo- 
cution and Oratory, said: ‘The necessity for schools 
of elocution is founded on the gore law of culture. 
God has given us organs which need development ; 
there is a law of growth and culture everywhere.’ 
The National School of Eloecution and Ora- 
tory, established in 1873, and chartered in 1875 ,affords 
the most ample facilities for such culture. Nineteen 
Teachers and Lecturers, ists in their de 

ments. Fall Term commences October 3, Send for 


H. BETCHEL, Sec 
3171 1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


VOICE CULTURE, 


Piano Instruction. 


AGTS. 


the lowest 


Publishers © 


C. W. HAGAR & BUXTON’S 


42 BOND ST., NEW YORK, 
(Formerly C. W. Hacan’s School Agency, at 


School Bulletin Publications. 

Craig’s Common School Question-Book. 

N.Y. Silicate Book Slate Company. 

Van Everen’s Adjustable Book Covers. 
School and Teachers’ Supplies of all kinds. 
Any Book published in the United States furnished 


THE TEACHER’S COMPANION, 


», | Am 8-page Educationai Monthly. Size of page, 
° 11x15 in. Price, 50 cts. per year. 
Liberal clubbing-rates with all other educational 


Send two 3-ct. stamps for sample copy of Companion, 
School Agency, Catalogue, Circulars, ee. 


42 Bond Street, New York. 


esses for eve 
‘good schools 


burgh, N. ¥ 240 zz (1) 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ A 


» schools, and 
Professors, Princi Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- For teachers who 
y department of instruction; recommends School Reward Cards wish to gladden 
parents. Call on or address 
MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


American and Teachers’ Agency 
28 Union Square, Now 


Over 500 pages, 60 illustrations, $2.00. Terms 


Agents unequaled. 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher 
346 d 757 Broadway, N. ¥. 


gency 


amilies superior 


the hearts of scholars with bright, ew Reward Cards, 
postpaid by mail to any address. Please send us a trial 
order. No. 1-6, pretty designs of children and flowers, 
5c. per doz. No. 2-1, pretty designs, birds, branches, 
flowers, etc., 6c. per doz. No. 3-8, nice bouquet designs, 


Boston Teachers’ 


or visit 


Teachers seeking Schools, Committees and others 
wanting Teachers, are requested to correspond with, 


THOS. T. BAILEY, Manager, 
32 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


AGENT for the Graphic System of Penmanship ange-blossoms on gold background, large size, 25c. 
Perforated Maps for the Blackboard, etc. 


Tc. per doz. No. 47, p designs of animals, birds, 
landscapes, etc., 7c. per doz. No. 5-8, nice floral de- 
signs bearing words, mottoes, etc., 8c. per doz. No. 6-8, 

retty designs, flowers, and roses on tinted yy ng 

0c. per doz. No. 7-6, nice designs, roses, fine flowers, 
etc., 10c. per doz. No. 8-6, lovely bouquet a 15c. 
per doz. No. 9-5, artistic designs of Po nie ittens, 
etc., 20c. per doz. No. 10-6, very pretty designs of bloom- 
ing flowers, 20c. per doz. No. 11-6, richest designs of or- 


Bureau. 


819tf |doz. No. 12-5, prettiest designs published, beautiful 


flowers, etc., on tint background, large size, 50c. per doz. 


papers and magazines. 
To whom liberal terms are | lies with thoro 


PROFES 


SCHOOL AGENCY, 295 2% 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 


t charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami 
ab: or to the coun a an utifa 
Agents Wanted, suited ape or Tutors, Com ons; | $1 per set; samples of all the above, 15c. All kinds 
dress of every Teacher. Address and 


vernesses. Call on or address 
Cc. W. HAGAR & BUXTON’S SOR 


1198 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


The best and 
Teachers’ School Aids, cheapest sys- 
tem known for conducting schools in quiet, systematic 
order. Send for a trial set of Teachers’ Aids, and as- 
certain their value in conducting schools. Each set con- 


r Cards. 


hool supplies at the lowest prices. Send for our new 
Catalogue. Your name neatly printed on 25 motto 


LEGENDRE 
cards, chromo, cream, crown, basket, snowflake, fancy 


330 tf 

MR. HARLEY NEWCOMB would announce his re- 
turn to Boston, after several years’ absence, and his 

to resume Voice Culture and Piano-Forte 
ruction, Menday, Sept. 19, 1SS1. 

The system of Voice Culture pursued is distinctive, 
Farering in many essential features from usual methods. 
Faulty intonation treated rationally. Special attention 
tee toWord Training. Advances and cal Piano 

ethod. Technique properly developed. 

Address for circular, HARLEY NEWCOMB, 

331 tf 17 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 


applied by any one, with a common Pais sizes, with “:., Supplied with first - class 
HALF-GALLON.. $3.25 a will find the central location and 

~“S\AUTHOR OF es), 75 cents. make it the best avenue to situ- ast and South, 


"SCIENCE or ELOCU'TION” 


will reopen his School of Elocution in 
EVANSTON, ILL., 
(ten miles north of Chicago), May 15, 1882. 


Black Diamond Slating. 


without exception) for Walls 
Tho Best Blsckboards 


uart easily covers 50 square feet with three coats | ations in the 
(es Sumber usually applied). Made only by the 


Send for circular. 


for any 
erties. 
tories. Facilities uns 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


A. 7 Ait Furnishes, without charge, superior PROFESSORS, 

Li I C PRINCIPALS, GOVERNESSES, and TEACHERS, | ™™s- 

e of school. Sells and rents School Pro 

sacts business in all the States and Te: 

esiring positions should send stamp tor 

= LL. B. LAN! % 

306 tf 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, 00 


tinted, ribbon, gold oval, etc., with card-case, for 15c. 
Your fasinese card nicely printed on 250 envelopes, busi- 
ness-cards, note-paper, statements, bill-heads, small cir- 
culars, etc., for only 85c. by mail, Our prices 
lowest ever known. Agents wanted. Send stamp for 

Circulars free, Phenix Pub. Co., Warren, Pa. 


al 


Th 
tavo Large T 
Revise History of its | 
viaion.and of all former Versions. 
ilustrations 


Complete Outfit st- 


Send stam 
NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE pargt 
191 Fulton Street, N. 


on and Wo aid. 75 cta dress 


Sella Faster and 
6 Better than an 
other edition. Send 


will find the stame nt. 


‘erritory 


FLOC UTION. 0. <A) 


Testimonials J, E. Murdoch, Stacy Baxter, and 
Faculty of School of Oratory. 


| 
+ 
| 
4 
| | 
ates 
| 
| 
I 
sation-form to 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
| 


+ 
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= 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


Publsters of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


ie " Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms. 803 zz 


ONSPECTUS “A Wonderful Work.” 
of Political Parties and the Federal OVERNMENT. 


IN BOOK FORM, sent free of postage, for $5.00, IN MAP FORM, 5x 4% feet, $3.00. 
Of Rare Utility in Schools and Colleges. ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 


Address CGRANCER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, Publishers, 
Ne. 5 Dey Street, New Vork, 


NRW YORK NORMAL SCHOOL for KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS, 


Model Kindergarten and Elementary Classes, 
7 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK, 


Will reopen the Tenth Annual Course, October ~, —. oes close in June, 1882. For particulars as to 


Pror. JOH Principals, 
Mrs. MARIA US-BOELTE 
(Authors of the Ki arten Guide, ete.) 


Prof. KRAvs is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diester-| “ Mrs. Kraus isa first authority upon the subject,— 


terms, etc., inquire of 


PUBLICA TIONS. 
Publisher. Price. 
Wild Work. - - - - - - - — D Appleton & Co, N xX #1 50 
Wit w and Disraeli 1 2 
Ancient Bronze huplemen eapons, Ornamen 
of Great Kritain and Ireland. } Evans 5 00 
Idiomatic French. - - - - - Hennequin a “ “ 110 
of the Dead. - . - - - Berm Bermingham & Co, N Xx 2 00 
Favorite Prescriptions. - - - - : Palmer 1 00 
Gilderoy’s Book for Boys. . - - - - z J W Barke & Co, Ga 1 00 
Christian Heroism. - - - Li b “ 15 
Othelie. - - - - - - Shakespeare Ginn, Heath & Co, Bost 65 
Toby Tyler. - : : Harper & Bros, N Y 1 00 
Two Years in the U. 8. Navy. - - - - Batten Inguirer Pub Co, Pa 1 00 
French History. - - - - Brook Macmillan & Co, N ¥ 2 00 
Modern German Reader. - - - Bachheim 60 
Letters, &c., on Irish Affairs. - - - - Burke bed Ad “ 2 00 
Todhunters’ at Loanin’ Head. S. L., 1071. - - Linton N ¥ News Co, N Y 10 
land. PartIX. 8. L., os. - - - Macaulay bad 20 
A ue’s Life. - - - J 8 Ogilvie & Co, N 10 
The Breaking of the Bread. - Cutts James Pott, N Y 60 
The Original Journal of Gen. Solomon Lovell. - Weymouth Hist Soc, Mass 1 00 
Miss Bent. - - B Thos Whittaker, N Y 1 00 
Laborers Together with God. - - - - Calthe 40 
Indigestion - - Fothergill Wm Wood Co, N 2 2 
Diseases of the Chest, Throat, &e - - - Ingals se “ « « 4 00 
French Exiles in Louisiana. istorical N Lindsay W B Smith & Co, NY 1 00 
Roscobel. Novel, describing Life at Winter Re Resorts of Fla. 
Norwood; or, Village Life in New England. - Fords, Howard & H,N Y 2 00 
Poems of "True Love. - - - - Geo H Ellis, Boston 1 00; 1 50 
The Duties of Women. - - - - - Cobbe -25; 1 00 
Nana, The Bramin Girl. - - - - French Lee & , Boston : . 


Like aGentieman. - - 


Freres. Leisure Hoar Series. - - - 
A Laodicean. “ “ 


Alexander Henry Holt & Co, N Y 
Fothergill 
Hardy “ “ “ 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


We desire to call the attention of teachers, 
and all interested in the study of literature, to 
the work edited by Thomas Humphry Ward, 
M.A., and popularly known as Ward's Eng- 
lish Poets. It is complete in four grand vol- 
umes, and contains selections from all the 
poets, from Chaucer to Donne in Vol. I., from 
Ben Johnson to Dryden in Vol. II., from Ad- 
dison to Blake in Vol. III., and from Words- 
worth to Sydney Dobell in Vol. 1V., with crit- 
ieal introductions by various writers of emi- 
nence, and a general introduction by Mathew 
Arnold. We have never examined a work that 
so completely met the wants of the student and 
the general reader of literature. For the school 
library it is undoubtedly the best collection 
ever made. In fact, it is a library of itself. 
But the most astonishing thing is yet to be 
named. The publishers, Messrs. Macmillan & 


Co., 22 Bond St., New York, offer the Students’ 
Edition, complete in the four volumes in a box, 
for $4,00; by mail, postpaid, for $4.40 ; the 
Library Edition in box for $7.00, each volume 
$1.75. We hope thousands of teachers and 
students will get this work, for, as the editor 
of the Mail says, “‘ A nobler library of poetry 
and criticism is not to be foutd in the whole 
range of English literature.”’ 


WE are glad to be able to inform our readers 
that the New-England School Furnishing Co. 
are now prepared to supply Bailey's Astral 
Lantern, an illustrated panorama of the heav- 
ens, showing the position and movement of the 
stars for every minute in the year. It is ad- 
justable to every latitude, but especially adapt- 
ed to the north temperate zone. It brings the 
knowledge of the stars within the reach of all, 
and makes the study of Astronomy both easy 
and fascinating. Itis indorsed by Dr. Warren, 
Prest. Boston University, J. W. Dickinson, 
Sec. of Mass. Board of Education, and by the 
leading professors and teachers of science in 
all sections of the country. This company 
have also ready “‘ Bowyer’s Perfect Globe.’’ 
Its superior points of excellence are that it can 
be used as an ordinary school or reference- 
globe, as a lunarian, or as a tellurian, without 


any change of parts. Any teacher can handle it 
and make plain to pupils, in a few lessons, 
problems in the movement of our earth and 
moon that they would scarcely understand 
otherwise. For descriptive circulars of both 
of these appliances, address New-England Fur- 
nishing Co., St Prenkiia | Street, Boston, Mass. 


Curt W. Mrevex, 182 E Broadway, New York, 
manufactures the Student’s Portable Elec- 
trical Machine and Apparatus, designed to ac- 
company his valuable and emineutly-practical 
elementary Guide Book in Electricity (see his 
card in Tae JouRNAL, second page). These 
instruments and apparatus are furnished in a 
convenient box, and contain a compact elec- 
trical-plate machine, perfectly capable of gen- 
erating electricity, with electrical orrery, can- 
non, bells, ball, electrometer, Leyden jar, head 
of Medusa, and a Geissler, or vacuum tube, 
with other apparatus. Now, all these various 
objects are contained in a box not more than a 
foot square, and can be sold at the same cost 


as many a useless toy. This electrical machine 
answers perfectly for all class experiments. 
The apparatus is elegant in design, and made 
of only perfect and the most suitable ma- 
terials. Professor Meyer, by his inventions, 
has endeavored to present to parents and 


teachers oy explanatory of science 
which can ld at lowcost. His great de- 
sire, then, is to arouse a general love of scien- 
tific study. Price, only $15.00. Send to him 
for full detailed description. Address as above. 


THE new announcement of G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, in THe JouRNAL of this week, is one 
that those interested in good books should read 
with care. It has come to be taken for granted 


that any work relating to culture, bearing the 
imprint of this house, is of sterling worth. 


TEACHERS who have never used Swasey’s 
Blackboards are astonished at their superiority 
over blackboards of other make, when they use 
them for the first time. Although Swasey’s 
Blackboards cost but little more than the ordi- 
nary cheap affairs, yet they are by far the 
cheapest, as all first-class articles are cheaper 
than inferior ones. Send to J. A. Swasey, 21 
Brattle street, Boston, for blackboards that are 
worthy of the name. ° 


ImporTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage hire, and stop at Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. Restaurant supplied with 
the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for ol money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. zz 


Joun McGrinness says: ‘‘ Dr. Benson, I 
will pray for you as long as 1 live, because you 
took pityon me when’ was sick and in the 
hospital, and sent me two boxes of your Cel- 
ery and Chamomile Pills, and they cured me 
of Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Nervous weakness.”’ 


Don’r Wait.—Sediment or mucus in the 
urine is a sure indication of disease. Take 
Kidney-Wort and be cured before it is too late. 


It is always effectual, and has cured thousands. 
Druggists sell both the dry and the liquid. See 
advt. for THE JOURMAL, 1871-2. 


Women that have “been pronounced incur- 
able by the best physicians in the country, have 
been completely cured of female weakness by 


the use of Lydia L. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound. It is a positive cure for all female 
Send Lydia E. Pinkham, 
avenue, Lynn, Mass., for 
phiets. 336 b 


Ou friends are the surest, and the old pop- 
ular stand-by Falcon steel pen of Esterbrook’s 


No, 048 is the best for business purposes in the 
market. 


Tf you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 


unsurpassed, certainly, by any one, in her knowledge of 
Frasbel’s principles. Her ideal of trained Kinder- 
ten teacher is so high, and she inspires her pu 4 


weg-Freebel School, and one of the first propagators of 

“ Mrs. Kraus-Be ofa merican e ers,| gar 
holds the highest place. It is to the labors of this lady| with such a standard, and at the same time wit 
more than to any other, perhaps, that the increasing} much modesty, and ardor to improve, that to have id 
success of Kindergarteniug in America is due, and| certificate is a guarantee £g excellence.”’—Aiss Z. P. 
her pupils have accomplished more than all the rest.” | Peabody, in Kindergarten Messenger. vid 


—The azy. 


Pinckney’s Agency for Schools and Teachers 


1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 3. Sells and Rents School Preperties. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of the 


iG Publishes U.S. School and College Directory. best Schools. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
312 __DomEsTio BUILDING, Corner of Broadway and 14th | 8t., NEW YORK. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT. 


The following Chautauqua Text-Books at 10 cts. each. 
1, Biblical Exploration. By J. H. Vincent, D.D Hy Roman History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D. 
2. Studies of the Stars. By H. W. Warren, D.D. 17. Aeohen dad John Sturm. Glimpses of Kil- 


8. Bible Studies Little People. B -* & A By W. F. Phelps, A.M. 
Vincent. 18, Christian Evidences. Vincent, .D. 


4. English his By Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. 19. The Book of Books. ByJ} M. Freeman, D.D. 
5. Greek History. B J. H. Vincent, D.D. 20. Chautauqua Hand-Book. By J. H. Vincem, D.D. 


By 
« Memorial Da + the Chautauqua ‘Literary and | 21, American History. By J. L. Hurlbut, A.M. 
Owe 22. Biblical Biology. By Rev. J. H. Wythe, A. .M.,M.D, 


Scienti 
8. What Noted ‘New Think of the Bible. By L. T. | 24. Canadi 
Townsend, D.D. v 25. Self-Education. By J oseph Alden, LL.D. 


9. William Cullen Bryant. y Rev. John C. Hil 
10, Whatis Education? By Wm. F. AM A.M. 27. Readings from Ancient Classics. 
11. Socrates. By Prof. W. diy es 28. Manners and Customs cf Bible Times. By J. ™. 


12, Pestalozzi. By Prof. W. F. P op, 4 Freeman, D.D. 
14, Horace Mann. Py Prof. Wm. F. help M, 29. Man's Antiquity and M. D. 
yh Frebel. By Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, A 30. The World of Missions eury K. Carroll. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, NEW YORK. (at) 


The MacKinnon Pen. 


THE COMMERCIAL PEN FOR THE AGE. 


The Only Successful Reservoir Pen 
in the Market. 


THE ONLY PEN EVER MADE WITH A 


CIRCLE OF IRIDIUM (DIAMOND) 


AROUND THE POINT. 


The only Reservoir Pen supplied with a GRAVITATING Valve. 
Others substitute a Spring, which soon gets out of order. 


ucation in 16th 


Ticcompanied by A Written Guarantee 


The Only Pen that will Stand the Test of Time. 


The above are F ACT'S which it behooves every man who 
uses a Pen to know. Enough said. 


The “SOVEREIGN ” is the latest improved MacKinnon Pen, 
which can be closed into a small compass for the pocket, and ex- 


tended for use. 
MACKINNON PEN CO., 
192 Broadway (cor. John St.), N. Y. 


MANUAL OF PRIMARY ARITHMETIC, 


—— COMBINING THE —— 


Patentees and Manufact’s, 


wJGrube Method ana the Kindergarten. 


By Cc. C. FISHER, 
o 


hools, Dover, N. H. 
moa-sense book, in which the two extremes, ruts and radical are alike avoided Widely used in P 
classes and normal schools. Tells teachers of the primary grades specifically what to to do. 
Price to School Officers and Teachers, 40 cents, postage paid. 


Address A. 8. CLARK, 
145 Nassau 
206 (P) York City. 


Addrens NEW-ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3A cow 16 Hawley Street, {BOSTON, MASS. 


i i 
‘ tly 


Sept. 29, 1881. 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


— Our girls should be so educated intellect- 
ually that there will no longer be any internal 
barriers to their progress, and when this is 
done they will find that the external barriers, 
against which they fret themselves, have dis- 
appeared.—Anna U. Brackett. 


— And if sometimes the way be rough and 


steep, 
Be heavy for the grief he sends to me, 
Or at my waking, I would only weep, 
Let me remember these are things to be, 
To work his blessed will until he come 
To take my hand and lead me safely home. 
— A. D. F. Randolph. 


— To be healthy and complete, we must live 
alternately, now with our fellows and the 
world,—now with ourselves and the universe 
If principals grow in the soil of solitude, 
actions ripen in the air of socity.— W. R. Alger. 


— If work-baskets were gifted with power of 
speech, they could tell stories more true and 
tender than any we read. For women often 
sew the tragedy or comedy of life into their 
work.—Louisa Alcott. 


— Few persons possess talent of any kind 
unconsciously. It seems designed by the crea- 
tor that the very sense of capacity should urge 
genius to fulfill its mission, .and support its 
early and lonely efforts by the earnest convic- 
tion of ultimate success.—H. 7. Tuckerman. 


— We medicate the body too much, the 
mind too little. If you are well, let yourself 
alone.—Dr. Hall, 


— We are spirits clad in veils; 
Man by man was never seen; 
All our deep communing fails 
To remove the shadowy screen. 
— C. P. Cranch. 


— And human eyes each other meet, 
With meanings sealed forever, 
And loving lips each other greet, 
Their tale revealed, Ah! never. 
— Elizabeth O. Smith, 


— Perfect happiness, I believe, was never 
intended by the Deity to be the lot of one of 
his creatures in this world; but that He has 
very much put in our power the nearness of 
our approaches to it, is what I have steadfastly 
believed — Thos. Jefferson. 


"MRS. LYDIA E, PINKHAM, OF MASS,, 


ympathize with Woman. 


can 

a 


alth of Woman is the Hope of the Race, 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
_y VEGETABLE COMPOUND. | 


Is a Positive Cure 
for all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 


socommon to our female 
It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 


an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 


That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 

and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at al) times and under all circumstances act in 

harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
is 


Compound is unsurpassed, 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE ©OM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mra. Pmkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above, Mention thie Paper. 


No tamily should be without E. PINEHAN'S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, bilicusness, 


na torpidity of theliver. Scents per bor. 


SOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 211 
DIRECTORY. Publishers. 


3 NEURALG 
Nervous my go Sciatica, and all painful Nervous 


Diseases. — A by a well-known physician, a 
specialist on these subjects, conclades as follows: 
‘* Neuralgia is one of the most painful of diseases, and 
is attended with more or less nervous irritation. Sci- 
atica is also a form of neuralgia, and all painfal nerv- 
ous diseases come under that name. Neuralgia means 
nerve-ache, and therefore you can suffer with neu- 
ralgia in any part of the body, as the nerves ure sup- 
plied to every part. 

‘I have for many years closely studied the cause of 
neuralgia, and the nature of the nervous system, with 
the many diseases that it is subject to, and have found 
by actual experience that the true and primary cause 
of neuralgia is poverty of the nervous flaid,—it becomes 
impoverished and poor, and in some cases starved, not 
because the patient does not eat, but because what is 
eaten is not appropriated to the nervous system; there 
are many causes for thie, but Dr. C. W. Benson’s Cel- 
ery and Chamoniile Pills have in my hands proved a 
perfect remedy for this condition and these diseases.’’ 

Sold by all druggists, Price, 50 cents a box. t, 
166 North Eutaw St, Baltimore, Md. By mail, two 
boxes for $1, or six boxes for $2.50, to any address. 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S : 


SKIN CURE 


: 
is Warranted to Cure 


INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 
ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, |» 
SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINCS on 41 parts of the 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, : 


and external treatment. 
All first class druggists haveit. Price$1. per package. 


Catalogue on Application. 


WM. DICKSON & SON, 
Manufacturers of 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APP’TS. 
90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. 
cates and Retuished, and all descriptions of 


Fine Metal Work made to order. 
Reference: Prof. 8ST. JoHN, Normal School, Albany. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W.&L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Cin Engineers) and Surry Instruments, | 


ers in all kin 
Instruments, Paper Vellum, 


and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors for 
both Field and Office use. 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264tf 1 


Catalogues on Application. 


— hematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
Pert Opti cal Instraments and (144 pp.) 
VP h. and Chemical Apparatus (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


(1) 9294 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


A Collection of Forty-one Minerals 
and Rocks, 
Illustrating “‘ DANA’S GEOLOGICAL STORY 
BRIEFLY TOLD.” Price, $2.50. 
w. J. KNOWLTON, 


NATURAL HisTorRY STORE, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


317 tf 


Sturtevant House, 


1S IN THE CENTRE OF 1HE auiie 
With ev: 
XO = } Rates Reduced. 
Rooms with Board, $3.00 & $3.50 pr day, 
According to location. 
ROOMS ON EUROPEAN PLAN, $1.00 PEB DAY. 
LEWIS & GEO. 8. LELAND, Propet 


Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal &c. 
COLLEGES. 

OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight and 
Schools, Open to both sexes. Adirens tne 


hy COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. Jas.W. STRONG, Pres. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladies and gentlemen. , $123— 
$192. Gro. F. MAGOouN, Prest. 335 tf 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Entrance ons, June 7 and 8, and Se 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
on address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 Kast 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMP6ON, Worcester, Mass. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gzo. GANNETT, A.M., 
pal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address Cuas. C. BRAGpDON, Principal. 46 ux 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
locatien and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Prinvipal. 


LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
E. H,. BARLow, A.M., pal. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For © or information, » at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 as 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

en! examination. ursda: it. 

San Address. Principal. 

M4355 STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 

1679 Washington St. Deacon Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, 

For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENOE, R. I. 
course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Fra 


MINGHAM, Mass. 
The next term will n with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1881. For circulars or informa- 
tion address Miss ELLEN HyDs, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Both Sexes, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 


For 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. * 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 

For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. SoorTrT. 183 


PREPARATORY. 


'ACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 

Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 

CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, Maszs., 
for SPECIAL BuSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, or 
GENERAL CULTURE. 
Teachers sending for catalogues please name their 

schoo)s. 325 tf 


'NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 

. R. I, prepares for College, Scientific Schools, and 

Experienced teachers thro hout. 

teachers of Elocution ; new school buildin 

with complete modern appointments; Chemical an 

Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. Apply to 
Mowry & Gorr, Principals. 


or Business. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zz 


ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 
G Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 as 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, M Bri 
A pleasant home, with on 
or private. Address Capt. J, K. BuoKLYN, A. M. 


ST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
T. W. Newton, Mase. 51 ss 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinet Courses of Collegiate Study, vis: 


The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four 8 al Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, thematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar containing full particulars, wil) 


be sent on 
ADA L. HOWARD, President, 
176 ss Wellesley. Mass. 


for $1.00. 
BINDERS, 


A YEAR and expenses to weak. 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
tind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTion, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


15 Bremfeld Street, 


Object- Lesson Cards, 


COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 

I. Vegetable set of 30 

It, Mineral Kingdom, oc 
KEI. Animal Kingdom, 

Size of each Card, 13 x 20 inches. 

Designed to illustrate the uses of various substances 
and objects in the Vegetable, Mineral, and Animal 
Kingdom. Specimens of raw produce, manufactured 
articles, mineral substances, and wood engravings are 
attached to the cards, forming an instructive and Toter- 
esting miniature industrial museum. Call and exam 
ine. Descriptive circular sent on application. 

BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 323 


PENMANSHIP, DRAWING, BOOKKEEPING 
Publications of H. W. ELLSWORTH, 21 Park PI.,4.¥. 


1. Reversible Writing Books, Large, per doz. (6) $1.20 
2. Reversible Writing Books, 8 © (0) 
3. Reversible Drawing Books. “« « (5) 1.80 
4. Manual of Essential Penmanship............ 1,00 
5. ** Pen-that-is-a Pen.” No 1., Fine; No. 2, 
Elastic; No. 3, Ladies’. 1% 

6. Bookkeeping and Business Manual....... EY, 
7. Steps of Bookkeeping (Short Course) .. .... 
8. Bookkeeping Chart §1.00 j Blanks, 75 cts. 

Send for full List, and Introduction Offer. 


DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 
119 and (21 William Street, New York. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Century. 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of $1.00. 


Cambridge Series of Information Cards. 


Classes in Schools. 


No.7. About Combustion. By W. J. Rours, A. M. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


jad 


‘gosug dey ‘soqory 


“38 UIXIS Zz 
103 pueg 


National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLuB RATES. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers aupplied with Books, and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A fall line of SOHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
application. School 
Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. 


WE OFFER 


unusual facilities to Schools and Colleges in the pur- 
chase of 


TEXT-BOOKS, 


Having a VERY LARGE STOCK of both NEW and 
SECOND HAND, at lowest rates. 


. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers. 
* 37 Park Row, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 

THE SPECTATOR. Edited by A. Chalmers. Printed 
on = Ae , with steel portrait of Addison. 8 
12mo, vellum, $12; the same as the above rin 
on thin, opaqne paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, cl., $6.00. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From 
the Discovery of America to the Inauguration of 
dent Garfigid. By John Frost and Prof. John G. Shea; 


d containing the population of the United States from 
census of 1880" With steel portraits of Generals Gar- 


field and Washington, and 60 ills. 1 vol., cl. gilt, $1.25. 
R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. ¥. 


A Brief Elementary Manual 


~ — OF — 


GYMNASTICS, 


For Teachers and Schools, 


Con le and practical Exercises for Gym- 
the Bommon Schools, with easy 
lessons as to their application. Many of these lessons 


e music of fauiliar tunes, which enhance 
the enliven the exercises. This little man- 
ual has been prepared b: om experienced tegeher 
schoo] and home who has adapted week 
to the needs of the majority of our schoo 

copy, 20 ots., paper covers; 25 or more 


copies, 18 ENGLAND PUR. COMPANY, 


(+22 
— 
Supplementary Reading for Upper = 
Price, 2 cts, each; by mail, 3 cts. 
Seven numbers now ready. More to follow. 
_ | No.1. Sugar. By W.J. RoLFE, A.M. 
No, 2. The Yosemite Valley. By A. P. Peasopy, D.D. 
No.3. The By W. J. Rours, A.M. 
No.4. The Sphinx at Mt. Auburn. By N. LInoco.y. 
No. 5. The Employmentof Time. eas. 
fF No.6. The Sun asa Worker. By W. J. R tres, A.M. 
removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 
MONEY. 
253 zz 
| 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Uleera a | 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the { 
Change of Life. 
It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving | | 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, : 
f 
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PROMINENT 
in the series has in view a definite object, 

which Sede, and systematically developed. 
Every step in advance is in a logical order of progres- 


sion and development. 
The beautiful and ificant illustrations are 
especially noticeable attractive feature of these 


abstract rales and naked 


D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, {" 


Pictures, 


2. 


. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
READY: 


Appletons’ Elementary Reading Charts. 


FORTY-SIX NUMBERS. PrerParep spy REBECCA D. RICKOFF. 


FEATURES. 


They follow the natural method of teaching, appeal- 
ing to those faculties of the child that are most easily | 
awakened, and inciting correct mental processes at the 
outset. 

They are a to be s when in use, from 
wae back of a common chair, thus securing at all times 

ition for convenient and advantageous dis- 
before classes. 


Send for price and fuller particulars. 


3,5 Bond Street, 6 Hawley St., 152 & 154 Wabash Av., 
NEW YORK BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


The Latest and Best! 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. 


By Marcrus WILLSON. 


The New Series of Readers embraces a 
FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, 
Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
asa READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Five. Readers are now ready. 


Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
334 715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 
Publish 714 Broadway, NEW YORE. 


SUPLEER’S TRENCH ON WORDS. From 
the latest Revised English Edition. With an exhaust. 
ive Analysis, Additional Words for illustration, and 
— for Examination. By THomas D. SUPLEE. 

advantages claimed for it are self-evident. 

12mo, cl., 400 pp. Net price, $1.00. 

ABMSTRONG’S PRIMER OF UNITED 
STATES HISTORY. For School and Famil 
Use. 1 aay mare 16 mo, with 6 beautifull colored 
op. Som al drawings. Net price, 

@ same system (of the English Primers of History) 
bas been followed in this work. The aim of the writer 
has been to present simply and briefly, without an > 
tempt at fine writing, the chief events of our coun 
history, their causes and results.”’— Author’s Preface. 
TOWNS (SALEM) ANAL WSES, New and 


Improved Edt’n. Net, 48c. Tewn’s New Speller 
and En Wets. 


Reader, $1.00. Grammar 
Copies mailed for net prices. Correspondence solicited. 


MITCHELL'S 
NEW 


With Key. 


AMERICAN: 
READING 


CHARTS. 
Published by 


T. H. BUTLER & CO., Philada. 
ULARK. & MAYNARD, Brostvu, 


NEW YORK. 
Histories and Wlist’1 Beaders; 
Leighten’s Histery of Heme ; 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics and 
Keetel’s French Course 


Beed and Kellegg’s Enug- 
lish and Lesseus in E 
and 


,: D. WILLIAMS, Agt., ABRAM BROWN, 
Madison St., Chicago. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


COLLINS 


& BROTHER, 
414 Broadway, New York. 


Improved thmeti » 
Olmsted’s School Astronomy - » 100 
Parker’s First Lessons, Natural 50 
Parker’s Natural lesephy (Plympton), 1.50 
oor Manual of Uni States His — 
Scott's Histery of the United .70 
New American Speaker. £1.65 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromficld BOSTON. 
JUST OUT: 
New Inductive Arithmetics. 
ORLANDO LEACH, New York, | Agents 
8. E. BEEDE, Dubuqnue, Ia., 


rund 5S. FORTESCUE & CO., 


811 Arch St. Phila. 
CRITTENDEN, NEW BOOKKEEPING SERIES, 


1, Single Entry, 104 pages 
No. 2 Elementary or School Edition, 1.25 
No. 3, High School and College a 


No. 4, Counting-house and Com. Coll. Ed pP-» 3.50 
ao Books with extra practise-pap , to each. 
mination copies look ’ ‘mailed on 
annexed. od for circulars of these 
uable text books. tf 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co.\= 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


-75| Uniform in style and binding. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


753 AND 755 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana's Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship ; 

Swinton’s Geographies ; 

Webster's Dictionaries ; 

*| Gray's Botanies; &c., &o. 


For New-England States address 
HARRISON HUME, 
14 Milk Street, Besten. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Pranklin 8q. NEW YORE, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The only Illustrated School Edition in 
the World. The only School Edition giv- 
ing a Summary of the Various Readings 
and the Critical Comments of ALL the 
leading Editors. 25 Yolumes Now Ready. 

The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Cesar. —The Tem- 
VIIL. — Richard Il. — Richard III. — 

beth. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream.— Henry V. 
— As You Like It.—Hamlet.— Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.— Romeo and Jualiet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter’s Tale.—King — — Henry IV. Part I.— 
Henry IV. Part Il.—King Lear.—Taming of the Shrew. 
—All’s Well that Ends Well.—Coriolanus.—-Cymbeline, 
—Comedy of Errors. 
Please send for Llustrated Circular. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


Books for Supplementary Reading. 

AMERICAN POEMS. Selected from Longfel- 
lows Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson. 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. $1.25. 

AMERICA PROSE. Selected from Haw- 
thorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thorean, Emerson. With critical Intfoductions and 
Notes. $1.25. 

BALLADS AND LYBICS. 150 admirable 
Poems, selected and arranged by Henry CABOT 
Lopes. $1.25. 

POETRY FOR CHILDREN. 

SAMUEL ELIorT, late Supt. of Boston Schools 
pe.» fu fully illustrated. 1.00. 

7 ORIES FROM THE ARABIAN 

NIGHTS. Edited by Dr. Illus. 60 cts. 

SiX POPULAR TALES. istand2d Ser. Ed- 

y H.Casor Lopee. Illus. 20 each. 

7 Tales, 


*“ Cinderella,” “ Puss in Boots,” etc., selected from 
the foregoing two series. Fully illustrated. 20 cts. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Gramma 

Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. ‘of the U. Ss. 

Ridpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. 8S. 

Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 

Feorbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 

Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

First Lessous in Philology. 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


COLLEGIATE BOOKS. 
T. ELWOOD ZELL, Philadelphia. 


Progressive French Series, 
by A. G. COLLOT, late Prof. of French Lang. and Lit. 
in the Univ. of Oxford, Eng., and the Univ. of Penna. 
Consisting of 
Progressive French Grammar and Exercises. 

Progressive Pronouncing French Reader. 

Interlincar French Reader. 
Progressive French Anecdotes and 
Progressive French Dialogues and Phrases. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
sessonsin m. iel 
Lessous in Physical Geog. io 
usin Elem. Chemistry, 1. 
Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 
Stewart's Lessons in Blem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in 1.235 


Catalogue sent 
154 zz 22 Bond Mew York. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & O0., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers 8t., New York, 
Foren, Da mion & Sony Beoeks. 


ing, 


solicited. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal! Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S Wew U. 8. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S Americtn Literature. | 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


** Oxford” Editions. 
Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 


For sale at all bookstores, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., New York. 


L. PRANG & CO., 
Art anp EpvoatTionaL PuBLIsHERs, 


286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education. 


The American Drawing Miedels for the use 
of be ee schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science, 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
es. Animals and a represented in their 
‘or instruction with object- 


Prang’s American Chromos. 1552s 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students 
(4 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 


Putnam’s Series of Atlases(i vols.), bese to $25 


The Elementary Science Series (30 v 75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 ven. » 1.26 
Godwtn’s or Enlarged. 
Godwin’s c theme (new 

Brackett’s Poe ome ana ne.) 1.26 


Putnam’s Art neh books. 5 vols., each .60 
Leffingwell’s English Classics 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Se. 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, a isthetics, and Logte 


2 enta nee ture 
Chadbourne’s “Theotoy 1.56 
Le Duc’s Learnin 2.00 


Putnam’s Hints Reading. 


Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Readers. 
Gillard & Campbell’s Franklin Readers. 
Edwards & Warren’s Analytical Speller. 
Warren’s Class-Word Speller. 

Bailey’s Elecation. 

Seavey’s Goodrich’s Histery of the U. 8. 
Campbeli’s Concise Mistery of the 
Fellewe’s First Steps in Grammar. 
MacVicar’s Series of Arithmetics. 
MiacVicar’s Arithmetic Cards. 

MacVicar’s Arithmetical Apparatus. 
Ellsworth’s System ef Penmanship. 

The Franklin Composition & Ex. Blanks. 
Bartley’s Improved Schoel Beceords. 
Song-Books---“ Happy Hours,” Song-Sheaf.” 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Vol. XIV.—No. 12. 


CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 
Educational Publications. 
Guyot’s Wall 


Sheldon’s New 
FPelter's New Arithm 


- Cooley's Physics, 
ey's Zoologies, 
ets many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 


New-England Agent, 
180 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 
PORTER & OOATES, 
Publish : PHILADELPHIA. 
Third 
The Normal First Fourth 


Raub’s Elem. Arithmetic. Raub’s Complete Arith. 
A New Elementary Spelier.—Buckwalter. 
A New Comprehensive Speller. “ 
Dunglison’s New School 
Baker’s Natural 
Lessons in English, and tical Grammar. —Raub. 
COoates’s Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Anolypic. New Edition. 
Blair’s Rhetoric; d. Brown’s Elem. Algebra. 
Gummere’s Surveying. 

reeley’s Pol Econo 
Dickens’s Child’s History of England. 


sar” Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & OCO., 
Hawley St., Boston, 


BRADBURY’S LEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
combining oral and written work ———— 
PART I. contains ay =~ a and work and 

for primary schools 

T Il. has well-graded mental and written exam- 

les in the essential subjects. It is designed for the 

ntermediate school or the first two years of the en 
mar-school grade. It leads the Practical 

metic, and gives the papi owledge of arithmetic 

sufficient for ordinary | 


Parts I. and II. are also published separately. 

Bradbury’s Eaton’s Elemen ond Practical 
metics form a two-book or three-book series, but at the 
cost of two books, 

Circulars sent on application. lence s0- 


licited. Address the Publishers as above, or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, 


499 10 Metropolitan Block, Eficago. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
a Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

. Standard Arith. Course, Mental and 


2 Union Arith. Course, Combining Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 


Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


NOW READY, 


OUR 
New Catalogue of Text-Books 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 


Containing a Full List of all the Text-Books published 
by ourselves up to this date, on the folllowing subjects: 
AGRICULTURE, ARCHITECTURE, ASSAYING, ASTRON- 
OMY, BOOK-KEEPING, BOTANY, CALCULUS, CHEM- 
ISTRY, DRAWING, ELECTRICITY, ENGINEERING, 
GEOMETRY, GUNNERY, IRON, METALLURGY, 
MEOHANIOS, MINERALOGY, MINING. NA- 
VAL ORDNANCE, PAINTING, PERSPEC- 
READERS, SHIP - BUILDING, 
STEAM ENGINE, Ero. 
Also, CHALDEE, GREEK, and HEBREW BIBLES, TEST- 
AMENTS, Lx x100ns, GRAMMARS, READING 
Lessons, Ero., Eto 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N.Y. 


TIVE, 


*,* Will be forwarded /ree to any address. 336 tf 


Newest, VENABLE’S RASY ALGEBRA. 
Brightest, | MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Maury’s Geographies and Wall Maps. 
Holmes Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 


1,250,000 


MoGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the latest, 
tare th cover best litera- 
hun- 
con ae two 
authors. 


embellished with 274 engravings, all new 
They are adapted to modern methods 


The of the book mating art Binding are the 


highest 


M. W. TEWESBURY, Wew-Engiand Agent, 
Ne. 8 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 
Over One Million Already Introduced. 


1,250,000 

Price, 99 copy 

McGuffey’s Revised 
Pirst Reader, - - - 10 17 
Second Reader, - ie - 18 30 
Third Reader, - 25 42 
Pourth Reader, - - - 30 5&0 
Pifth Reader, - - - 45 72 
Spe, - - 210 17 

VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 

Cincinnati and New York. 


arta 
| | 
Town's First Reader, net, 16c. Second Reader, 40 cta. Be 
Third Reader, 60 cta. Fourth Reader, % cts. Fifth | ase 
| 
in 
| OUTLIN | 
Large Series, $a. Oo E essons 
| | 
| | 
*ublis | 
| 
msmore’s Graded 
Patterson’s 
Oresby’s Greek Text 
A. B. MANBON, Boston. 


